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An everyday expression of users of : 


HO BROOK'S 


“Rio —? Food 


Dr. ANDREW “WILSON, F.RS.E., ete, 


PURE ve 
TY€ CONCENTRATED t" 
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During the last half-century everyone travelling in 
hot climes has made a point of carrying some 


D’J.Callis Browne's 


OCOM, 


«61 have never tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 


so as to immediately stop an attack of 


DIARRHGA, DYSENTERY «= CHOLERA. 


Hot weather in the British Isles strikes suddenly, and everyone 
should take a little precaution. Don’t wait until you actually 
need the Chlorodyne, but always keep it by you. 

- Avoid disappointment, and insist on having 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


The best Remedy known for 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 


NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, TOOTHACHE. 
-- OF all Chemists, 1/11, 2/9, and 4/6. 
EE Ee 


—Sir CHAS. CAMERON, C.B., M.D., 
President of the Royal College of Su rgeons, Ireland, 
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” CIGARETTES 


\ Patronized by H.M. the QUEEN of SWEDEN 


fay GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. “ws 


THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER is made to the Rea:lersof Pearson's 
Weekly, 15/8,1908. On receipt of P.O. for 5/ we will forward 
DIRECT FROM OUR LOOMS to your address one of 

VEN HALF-CUINEA 


(To Toliday Maker: 


IMPORTANT TO ALL 
LEAVING HOME FOR A CHANGE. 


suitable for Drawing Room, Dining Room, 
room, &c., handsomely bordered, in six different 
tterns of fashionable self-shades of Crimson, 
reens, Blues, and Art Colourii to suit all 
requirements, and LARGE ENOUGH 
TO COVER ANY OBDINARY-SIZED 
BOOM. These Carpets will be sent 
out as Sample Carpe , thus showing 
the identical quality we do 
supply in all sizes. They are 
e of material equal to wool, 
sad heing sspeciaits of ourown, 
can only be obtained direct from 
our looms, thus saving tho 
purchaser all middle profits. 
OVER tas 9 SOLD DUR. 
ING THE PAST TWELVE 
MONTHS. Money willingly 
returned if not approved. 
Thousands of Repeat Orders 
and Unsolicited Testimonials 
received. 
CIVEN AWAY! GIVEN AWAY! 
With every Carpet we shall Atso- 
LUTELY GIVE AWAY & very handsome 
Rug to match, or we will send Two 
Carpets and TWO RUGS for 10s. 6d.~ 
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ENO’S ‘FE 
SALT?’ prevents | 
over-acid state | 
blood, and shou 
kept in every bed | 
in readiness for 
emergency. 3 
Pleasant, Co. i 
Health - giving, iJ 
freshing, and Invi: 
ing. You cannot 
state its great va’ 
keeping the . : 
PURE AND |: = 
FROM DISEAS' 

It is, in fact, No- 


own Remedy, 
Unsurpassed. 


REPEAT ORDERS —=— 
RECEIVED FROM THE ———_.. 


Ra rae , 
— £1,000 GIVEN AWAY IN 

Lapies’ FANCY SATINETTE, DELAINETTE etouses. | A SOUVENIR 
F. HODGSON SONS, City of un @ ANCI 
send to readers for the silt sum of a, PAN-ANGLICAN 

5 le 1 . i s 

Tailor-made Cloth Berge Dross fossa CONGRESS, 
eae peer irey. oF Navy, richly -viz.: 
cerised tatinette strap nae, ‘and A STERLING 


four rows of pipin , fastened at OEHHA Silver Mounted 
} N . 


side, and RE BER, included J b . 
with each Skirt, . y Prayer Book, iat 
shite FREE! COMPLETE 


Angelic Cherub design, 


(State colour wanted.) ee an cee, 


Illustrated Bargain round corners, frout 
Catalogues of Carpets, covers sterling silver 
Hearthrugs, Table Linen, Bedsteads, Over. mounted (hall marked), 
mantels, Curtains, Lino, Skirts, Furs, &o., Size, 2in. by 24in. 

POST FREE, if when writing you mention | Post free 2/6 each: 


S Pearson's Weekly, 13,8'1908, 


F. HODSSON & SONS Ber war: WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


are Inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or part thereof. Every Advertise- 

ment must be prepaid. All communications should be addressed to the Advertisement Manager, 

‘‘pearson’s Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Advertisements must be received by Tuesday 
morning for the following week’s issue, 


Ciearette 
STRENGTH: How Lost: How Regained. | POULTRY EBEPING.—Those who would af y 
Interesting and instructive remarks to young and | like full instructions as tothe keeping, breeding, and t 
middle-azed men on ‘How to Preserve Strength, | rearing of poultry: for both fleasure and profit ma A 2 
Create Vitality, and Increase Nerve Stamina.” A find it in _“ Poultry Keeping, and How to Make it 
brief treatise on Nervous Exhaustion, Loss of | Pay,” by F. E. Wilson, wohitek may be had, price 1/3, Paper 


Strength, Poverty of Nerve Force and Debility in t free, from ©. Arthur Pearson Ltd., 17 Henrietta 
Men,—Sent sealed on score of 4 ny tar pe treet, London, W.G. 

charles Gordon, 8 me Dispensary, 

‘ord, Yor! 


any colour. 


CAUTION.—Examine the Capsule and see that it is ma: 
ENO’S ‘ FRUIT SALT.’ Without it you have the sincerest fora 
flattery—IMITATION. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Limited, 
‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, ‘ 


To Smokers 


MAKE YOUR OWN CICARETTE, SIR: em W. BAMUELS Lis 
It Is TWICE AS coop TRATED BARGAIN A 


anywhere on roy) ‘ 
to-day—it may mean £100: ‘| 


H. SAMUEL, 87 Market St., MANC 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETR BOUGHT; 
call or forward by post, full value per return, or offer 
made. — Measrs. Browning, Manufactur:ng Dentists, 
68 Oxford St., Opp. Rathbone Place, London (Estab, 
100 years.). 


PHOTO POST-CARDS of yourself, 1. dozen. 
Catalogue and Samples Free.—Hackett, duly Boad, 
Liverpoo), E. 


BEST & PUREST. 


ETIQUETTE FOR MEN.—A book setting ” 


= forth in stmple etyle full and accurate direction for —— e 
FREB.—Thirty assorted samples of the famous | pho dne observanc | LARCEST SALE IN CREAT BRITAIN. : L 
‘ance of m es a e 
BLANCHARD'S PILLS of Aptot and Steel | Rob Roy Pens, 24., post free.—N. Hinks, Wells & Co., | be, abe observance of modern, moder Ml Devereux, yy x Fre 
svperrede pilcochia, bitter apple, pennyroyal, etc.: ng: It may be had, t free, for 1/2 from C. Arthug = —=—_— 
and thousands of grateful letters have been received Pearson Ltd., 17 ‘Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
testifyingto theirefieacy. Recommended by eminent GEO. FRANKLAN D, 
physicians. 1/14 per box, free, from Leslie THE FAMOUS CENTURY Pottery Co. RAILWAY-RD., BLACKBUR * 
‘artyn Ltd., Chemists, 34 n Lane, London, offer unequalled value. Tea, Dinner. and Bedroom ” if 
Services at half usual cost. Famous Guinea Package, VARICOCELB.—Every map sufferi from = 
Four Complete Services, 21/-. Special value in dainty | Varicocele and ita accompanying debility and IT. 7 DIE: am 
HAIR DESTROYED.—A tady who has been a | futed porcelain Tea, Dinner, and Toilet Sete. | May | tere a ita curcesetal treatme illustrated clroular a — a 
® hai 1 logue = “» ng its succesaful treatment and cure by the | When you aretiredof taking mysterio tions ould write ti enclos id, 62s hd 
Mfe-long sufferer from superfiuons Tals estroye the | Devt. B, Burslem, Stafts, Cee Oe eee trea nando slesteleier, | ata sroary, of wenrtog Blectrie Betta, write to me, and oan Soonlet und 


learned of a means which permanently Seatroys tne 
roots, and will send particulars free, on enclosing 
stamp to pay postage,to any afflicted.— Address, Helen 
L. W. Temple, 8 Blenheim &t., Oxford St., London, W. 


___ | Sent sealed, post free.— E. B, Norton, 89 & 60 | I will se1id you a Book which shows how every man 
Ohanoery Lane, London, W.o. ‘ young and a. may be. uickly and Thor ily Gured FRA SAMY LB 
PC YOU WANT Situation or Servant? If so, of NERVOUSNESS, EXEAUSTION, VABIC 


EL oF 
ape Ronaynes Registry Office, Chelston, Torquay. and DKBILITY from any cause whatever, WITHOUT BLAN CHARD’S F HLL ) 
a. aiticne es ' STOMACH MEDICINE or ELECTRICITY, Hun: | they supersede P 1, Pil C “ 
real a . —Bhopkeepers’ 14. articles, | dreds of cures. Book sent sealed, post free, for Two | Anrie, So. Sold in bores hab 
ed, gross 1/_, carriage paid. Illustrated cate | Stamps. Mention this Paper.—A. J. LEIGH, Mand Pes, or poss fra MAb by a 
logue enclosed. Satisfaction guaranteed.—Daniels. | 93 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. Over twenty eee sks akg 
Sugar Lane Warehouse, Manchester. vears’ successful results, LESLIE MARTYN Ltd., C $:3 


34 DALSTON LANE, LON’ 


BOON TO WEAK MEN. — Nervous and 
Paysical ‘Weakneases, Lack of Vigour, Varicocele, and 
Allied Troubles, Treatise, with full particulars, in- 
eluding hundreds of testimontals of complete cures, 
sent sealed, two atamps.—P. J. Murray, 7 Southamp- 
ton Row, London, W.C. 


SPEECHES.—Thoee to whom it is necessary to 
make a speech occasionally and find a difficulty in 
doing °o. wil! find ‘Speeches for all Occasions,” by 
an Oxford M.A., just the book they want, Post free 
for 1% from C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., 17 Henrietta 


ASTROLOGY,-Life Horoscope of Character, 


see eae ey |e ee ra, crs ote =e Better than Cod Liver Oil Hy 
gne would take The Game of Bitinrda 4 How to os Gua a anaemia dial velope.—Mdme. Vernon, 82 Savile Drive, Leeds. : ® ; 
mines Nhe ate TA bok nay OS bee | Rend SAeamed ines e" Rew to" Take and ike | DRUNKEN NEES CORED, quick see. ee reuarrvttves trod, the, most eftousions || Troubles, ask ee 
[hag ia Pearson Ltd., 17 Henrictta fA cali ty alga CU he teal ia all:tne eof at rehrdiay SOC cost, feito subst 't oe for ¢ nd liver ol, invalaable for children otheriallled diseases, Ber: 

pp ag eg ay Cl hg oe eereiiy to nh cousiaeess cakogas, Bvaibrabs, te 
eee ere ering ene. Crestian st canaries be had. post free. for U2 from ©. (Arthur Pearson Ltd. | > ogpg.—Full instructions for the cultivation Sefton, Landonald, Guilford, Lichfield, &c., by 


and care of Roses in order to grow them to the best | Mrs. Conyers, Bridestow,S.O., Devonshire 
advantage may be found in ‘' Roses, and How to 
Grow Them,” by Violet Biddle, price 1/2, post free, 
from ©. Arthur Pearson Ltd.,17 Henrietta Street, 
London W.C, 


and cther cage birds, will find aJl the tnformation 
they require in the book ‘Cage and Singing Birds,” 
by George Gardner, which may be had, post free, for 

trem C. Arthur Pearson Ltd.,17 Henrietta Street, 
Lendon, W.C. 


PHYSICAL OULTURB.— Thoroughly 
tical information on physical culture for trainin, 
and gencral health is given in ‘* Modern Physical 
Culture,” by C. Lang Neil. All the modern systems 
are illustrated. It may be had, post free, for 1/2 from 
C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., 17 Henrietta St., London, W.0. 


SLEIGHT OF HAND TRICES.—A few 
simple conjuring tricke are always useful in the after 
dinner interval. You can learn a number of coin and 
eard tricks which need little or no apparatus with 
Beles little trouble by studyi * After-Dinner 


LADIBS should send 14. stamp for Pree 
mene and valuable Booklet explaining all about 


kis 
READ 
HALD’S PILLS for LADIES, the most effeo- b | 
tae TIS 
of fascinating artici | 


SMALL GARDENS.—Gardening is a faact- 
nating hobby, and many useful hints will be found in 


ts and Pocket Tricks,’’by C. ge Neil. Send 
A ©. are Pearson Ltd, 17 Henrietta Street, 

ion W.O. 

PITS CURED.-—PROOP POSITIVE that 
Epitepsy is Curable sent tt free by Trench’s 
Remedies, Ltd., 88D South Frederick Strcet, Dublin. 
Twenty years’ success. Over 1,000 testimonials 
one year. 


London, W.0. 


now appearing each week ° 


LBETTBR-WRITING.—Those who want in- 
atruction in letter-writing, from applications for a 
situation to love letters, or on any business or private 


on . Ay 
ROUND SHOULDERS CURED.—write| f° G™ i Docereas. Send 12 to C. Arthur 


or call for treatise and illustrated list, free.—H mic Seed 
oF eo race Co. 95 Charing Cross’ Road, oe Pearson Ltd., 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.0. 
"Phone 13215 Central. 


PREB TO STAMP COLLECTORS—A 
rare Venezuela Stamp (catalogued 20/-). Mention gift 
682, Send 1d. postage.—Bright & Son, 164 Strand,W.0. 


ASTROLOGY —Reliable}iorascope of character, 
marriage, and busineea—Send birt date, 1/-, and 
atamped envelope to Mdme. 2etel'u, © eadon, Sunder- 
land. Your future given with abcve Lurcecope. ¢ 


WATERPROOF COVERS, pliable as rail- 

OLOGY, NEW DISCOVERIBS.— | “47 shects, lft. by 9ft., 12/-; 15ft. by Oft., 15/-; any 
Wonderful revelations, future events, character, busi- sizo at 1) per square yard, with lashes. Superior 
ness, fortunate days, speculations, murriage, &c. Send stout rot-r roof green Canvas, any size, 1.6 per aquare 
btrth date, P.O. 1/-and stamp, to-duy.— Newton Verity, yard, with lashes.—H. J, GASSON, Government 
4 Duke Street. Adelphi, Lundon. Contractor, Rye. 


BBAUTIFUL HAIR. New Tonic. Makes EDITED BY 


the hair ecft and glorious. Send 1/- P.O. and stamped 


gnvelope tr recipe to F. Moss, $7 Brondesbury Reed, T. P. o'CcCo N N Go = 4 ‘ M PP. 
AJ) Communications respecting Advertisements should be sent to the Advertisement Department, * PEARSON'S WEEKLY” ( ffices, HENRIETTA STREET, LON DUN, 
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To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 
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Man make 
a Million Honestly ? 


WEEK ENDING AUGUST 13, 1908. 


definite “Yes” or “No” is im- 

ossible. We canrot judge the 
Bonecty of millionaires in the mass; 
to arrive at — answer it would 
be necessary to take individual cases. 
If we have positive knowledge of the 
man and his methods of business, we 


THINK. 


[Discussion has lately taken place as to whether it is 
possible for our great merchant princes and financiers to 
hare amassed their vast fortunes without occasionally 
straying from the path of strict honesty. The following 
are the views of a number of well-known clergymen on the 
question.) 

The Venerable ARCHDEACON of LONDON 

3 (Thinks tere need be no dishonesty). 


Tne making of a large fortune depends very much 
on the habits of frugality and. self-denial. If a man 
docs not increase his expenses when he has begun to 
vccumulate money, the amount rapidly increases. 

1 am not intimate with the methods of the Stock 
Exchange, but I believe large fortunes can be made 
there quite honestly. I should regard all ordinary 
investments like railway stocks, corporation stocks, 
and Government securities as perfectly honest. A 
man’s own business, I should say, is of the same 
character, if he pays his employees the ordinary 
wages of the market and sees to their happiness and 
comfert. I am in favour of co-operation or profit- 
sharing, for that, I think, is the strongest security 
against any possible unfairness. 

But, besides the natural products of a large, well- 
managed, and lucrative business, there are such 
sources of fortune as gold and diamond mines, and 
T do not sce any dishonesty in these if a ~an has 


the skill to 
aioe, (i Utoun Girhads , 


Th2 Venerable ARCHDEACON of WEST- 
MINSTER 

(One of the most popular preachers at Westminster Abbey). 

Ir is quite impossible to give a definite answer to 

the question: “Can a man make a million pounds 

honestly?” It is so obvious that some can and some 


cannot. The late Samuel . 
Post Mibu fore 


Mecrley was one of 


tiose who could, and 
did. 
The Rev. STEWART D. HEADLAM 
(Objects to the present principle of society). 

I po not think a man can make a million pounds 
honestly. You cannot now get on without getting 
somebody else off, and surely it is dishonest to 
make somebody else suffer in order that you may be 
successful. 

But it is not fair to accuse only millionaires of 
dishonesty. We may all be murderers and _ thieves. 
The very clothes the sweated workman wears may have 
been produced by sweated labour, and if that is so, 
then we are as much—perhaps more—to be blamed 
as those who stand between us and the poor, ill-paid 
producer. We ourselves are cheating him out of a 
fair wage. ! 

We live on the principle of every man for himsclf 
and the devil take the hindmost; we live as rivals 

nd competitors, instead of living as brothers— 
abourer competing against labourer, artisan against 
artisan, shopkeeper against shopkeeper, trader against 
trader. And so long as socicty remains in this state 
it ill becomes us to throw stones at millionaires and 


merchant princes just 


because they havo 
managed to cheat 
more _—_ successfully 

than we have. 

The Rev. C. SILVESTER HORNE 
(The popular Congregationalist Minister at White feld's, 
Tottenham Court Road). 

Tue question, Can a man make a million pounds 
honestly? is almost unfair. To answer it with a 


Come, let th 


WHAT CELEBRATED PREACHERS 


eo 


might say this millionaire is honest or 
that millionaire is dishonest. But to 
take millionaires and brand them all 
as dishonest because there are un- 
doubtedly some of them whose hands 
are dirty, would be, as I have said, 
manifestly unfair. 

Personally, I cannot see why a man should not be 
able to get rich by honest means. Putting aside the 
man who suddenly becomes a millionaire through 
perfecting some useful invention or by the discovery 
of a gold-mine or an oil-well on_his roperty, thcre 
have been men who have made colossal fortunes 
through hard work and that combination of fortunate 
circumstances which we call luck. I think it quite 
possible for a small business to be managed with 
such care and discretion, and the forethought that 
grasps opportunities, that in twenty or thirty years 
it might develop into one of our gigantic stores. 
can speak positively on this point, because I have 
known cases in 
which this develop- 
ment hes been 
brought about by 
the strictest 
honesty. 


-leeckee Tor 


The Rev. LORD WILLIAM GASCOYNE: 
CECIL 

(Rector of Bishops Hatfield, and son of the late Marquess 
of Salisbury). 

I nave neither the time nor, I may add, the 
necessary information to form an opinion on the sub- 
ject you mention, but I should think that, probably, 
the reverse was a truer statement of fact; few men 
who have ever departed from the path of strict honesty 
have amassed either a big or a little fortune, and I 
think that 


this is the 

opinion of ! 

most sensible / 
men. . 


The Rev. FORBES A. fHILLIPS 
he Vicar of Gorleston, who under the nom-de-plume 
Athol Forbes is wtiely known as a novelist and 
dramatist), 
Can a man make a million pounds honestly? Cer- 
tainly he can, with brain power and some Juck. A 
man may have an idea working in his mind, and one 
day he gives expression to it in the form of a new 
gin, motor, newspaper, or steamship, and the fortune 


that follows the successful issue .: > & 


of a great idea will automatic- 
ally grow to a million with - 
the exercise of ordinary Vue 4 Govind 
prudence. . 
The Rev. R. J. CAMPBELL 
(Probably our most-talked-about Nonconformist Minister). 
TY snoutp think it verv doubtful whether a man 


could make «a million 
7 
CL apheh. 
—P— 


ounds honestly, unless 
it were by some 
—__— 372= 3 


(7 


accident. 


IxpicNant CitizEN (to office boy): “Your con- 
founded paper had an outrageous attack on me this 
morning, and——” 

Oftice Boy (briskly): “ Yess:r. 
will you have?” 


How many copics 
—_—_—s § = 


“THERE have been times,” said the actor-manuger, 
“when I have shed real tears.” 

“Ah, when you have becn in great sympathy with 
the part you were playing.” suggested the matine: 
virl. 

“No, when I have had my own money in the show,” 

' yoplied the actor-manager, with a tinge sad 
| remembrance in his tone. 


e giddy dance proceed, 


ENTRRED AT 
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One Pexny. 


MR. P. BOUBLEYOU AND HIS MATCHES. 


I 


The Mystery Revealed by the Sub.Editor. 


Tue thousands of readers who have sent us anxious 
inquiries concerning Mr. P. Doubleyou, will be happy 
to hear that at last that gifted gentleman is free. 

It will be remembered that, having been refused a 
match by his colleagues, he vowed he would obtain one 
“if he asked every reader of the paper for it.” 

Unfortunately, this rash assertion was overheard 
by the Editor, who thereupon remarked that Mr. 
P. Doubleyou should be held to his word. 

Ever since then he has bcen securely locked in 
Room No. 23, apparently engaged upon some mysterious 
task. In response to his request matches have poured 
in from our readers by cartloads. Two oftice boys 
have been sitting outside No. 23, busily occupied 
throughout the whole day in pushing them through 
the letter flap. His food has been passed in to him 
by the same method, and nothing, except an cccasional 
despairing groan, has given the rest of the staff any 
indication as to the nature of his task. 

Needless to say, we have all felt the utmost sympathy 
for him, but every attempt to soften the Editor's 
heart has been a hopeless failure. “No,” he has 
replied, sternly. “He brought his trouble upon him- 
self, and he must go through with it to the end.” 

Last Friday the Editor was away, and, according 
to our promise, summoning up our courage, we crept 
upstairs, and listened for a moment outside the dcor 
of No. 23. A low, pitiful sobbing, alone broke the 
silence. We tapped at the door, and were only 
answered by a moan. 

“T can’t stand this any longer,” I exclaimed; “I 
am going to break the door down.” My comrades 
paled at the audacity of the thought, but, like brave 
icllows, they promised to stand by me. 

I stepped back two paces, and then hurled myself 
against the panel. 

Crash ! 

The door flew open, and we gazed in upon a truly 
amazing scene. 

On the floor lay Mr. P. Doubleyou, almost buried 
beneath a veritable mountain of matches. It was a 
case of matches—matches everywhere. In addition to 
the vast heap upon the floor, they were piled upon the 
tables and the window-sills, and even Mr. 
Doi:b'eyou’s curly hair was stuck full of them. 

We hastened forward, and I lifted his head on to 
my knee. 

a he on earth have you been trying to do?” I 
cried. 

He opencd his eyes and a convulsive shudder swept 
through him. 

“Vhe Editor's orders,” he murmured  feebly, 
“were—were—” here his voice broke. 

“Yes, yes,” we cried in chorus. 

“That I was to carefully examine all the matches 
that arrived, and sea whether—wwihether I could find a 
mateh for ‘Pearson's Weekly.’” 

Overcome by the appalling impossibility of the task, 
we gazed at each other in horror. 

“T've—I've examined them all,” went on Mr. P. 
Doubleyou feebly, “and there isn't one. &.W. is 
matchless.” 

Tenderly we carried him downstairs, stood him oa 
good lunch, and sent him home in a hansom. 

The next day he had so far recovered his usual 
clicerfulness as to hand to the cashier the following 
note: “Please pay out of my salary half-a-sovereign to 
each of the following readers who were good enough 
to send me fifty matches: 

J. H. Hughce, 204 Southwark Park Road, London, 8.E. 


JE. Aldridge, Chapel House, Harefield, Middlesex; F. W. 
Bookroyd, 67 Corridor Chambers, Leicester; A. Edwards, 10 
‘Tavistock Street, Devonport; Mrs. H. J. Kirley, 57 Cornwall 
Road, Bishopston, Bristol; Miss Louie Wade, 10 George Street, 
Wakefield, Yorks; Margaret Webb, Fernside, Coten End, 
Warwick; S. A. Czsscll, 210 Lower Clapton Koad, Clapton, 
N.E.; J. E Cox, 604 Bissell Street, Birmingham; J. H. 
Dobbing. “High Roughill,” Greenway Rcad, Birkenhead ; 
Thomas Foy!e, 19 Roberts Place, Drew!cn Strect, Bradford; 
F C. Bill; 3 Eve Villas, Woodham Ferris, Ewex; Emily 
Scarborough, 3 Margucrite Villas, Wim!ledon, S.W.; Stanley 
Jones, 17 Beaconsfield Road, Basingstoke, Hants; J. Smith. 
$3 Victoria Road, Guernsey; Jane Webb, 75 Coten End, 
Warwick; Miss E. Symonds, 8 El'acombe Church Road, Tor- 
quay; A. Radford, 93 Portland Road, Nottingham; F. M. 
McCulloch, 14 Baronsmere Road, East Finchley, N. 


For this is Elysium, indeed. 


Really ? 


Ava. "33, 1908, 


a ____ PEARSON'S WEEKLY: SST 


the job.” Hersck smiled 
bitterly. ‘“ Man, 1’ve just had 


' ‘ . the sack—the Noble Order of 
Cn Exception the Push—the Paragon Line 


| have kicked me out! You 
Qu c. see, I’ve lost a ship of 


There's murder on this ship, Captain! Bend down s0's 
none of ’em’ll see you, and tn tell you all about it.” 

Herrick crouched his body into the dark shadow, and, 
in a hoarse whisper, the young man told him the short 
but tragic story. 

“We're from Hong Kong for home, as you'll know, 
Captain, and a couple of days’ out we discovered we'd 
shipped the most rascally lot of Chinks that ever trod a 
eu Thieving, insubordination, opium, whisky, and all 
the rest of it. Captain Allen kept a tight hand on ’em, 
but they concoc some diabolical scheme, and in the 
small hours of yesterday morning, overpowered every 
white man on the ship. 

“ I was in bed and t! fastened me in the cabin. Thero 
was shooting—lots of it—but the whole affair was short 
and sharp. When they let me out, I saw the second 
officer, old Freddy Brown—you'll know him, sir—and 
three chinks being thrown overboard, dead, and the rest 
of our chaps were in two boats a mile astern. 

‘‘Mutiny and murder; that’s what's the inatter here, 
Captain! They kept me (I’m Windle, third ofticer— 
you lt remember me, peters was with you on the 

ikado for a while), they kept me to navigate, though 
where they intended to make me take ’em to, goodness 
knows! I've just tried to keep in the steamer track, that’s 
all. They kept McGregor, third engineer, as well, to sce 
to the engines, but Mac showed fight last night over some 
ming or other, and I don’t know whether he’s alive cr 
dead. Anyway, the engines stopped soon after. 

“I’ve been up here four-and-twenty mortal hours, and 
haven’t had a bite. Two of the fiends kept me company 
with their bare knives, and would neither let me go down 
nor bring me anything up. They were hero when I droppci 
off to sleep—oh, dear! I'd no business to go to slecp—anid 
then, I suppose, they went down below to have a spree with 
the rest. Opium! whisky! I reckon they’ve been going 
it too, and you know what that means with Chinks, 
Captain. So that’s the whole story, sir, and now you're 
pete we'll have a reckoning-up with ‘em. My aunt, 1 am 

un ! ” 

The Escurial hugged close alongside the liner. Herrick 
leaped on to her, ran to his cabin, put on his clothes, and 
in three minutes was back on the Mandarin, with half a 
dozen of his men. Then, revolvers in hands, stealthi'y 
mearefing ts ship, they discovered the mutineers sleeping 
off the effects of their orgies; some in the forecastle, some 
in the saloon, and others in the cabins, all aspraw] among 
their squalid filth, and every place alike reeking horribly 
of poisonous opium and the fumes of spirits. 

‘* We'll rouse em out at once,” whispered the Captain. 
“Run out the hose. We'll use the Hscurial’s donkey.” 

Three lengths of hose were out in a twinkling, trailinz 
across the decks of the two steamers. The donke; 
engine clanked, and the fierce torrents «f water spurte: 
mercilessly upon the recumbent Chinamen. They sprang 
up, yelling diabolically, and rushed for the strangers wh» 
had so abruptly roused them from their swinish sleep. 
But nothing human could face those powerful columns of 
water. 

The Escurial’s men hunted them out, searching evey 
nook and cranny with their terrible liquid swords, and in 
less time almost than it takes to tell, the whole vile crew 
were hounded on to the open deck in front of the bridge, 
a@ mass of swearing, scowling, ruffians, slopping in the 
pools that dripped from their saturated clothes. 

Captain Herrick leaned with folded arms on the bridge- 
rail, dandling a revolver in his hand, 

_“ Silence, every man!” he shouted in trumpet tones. 

Something in the masterful voice roused the latent 
instincts of obedience. The mutineers ceased their crics 
and looked up at the officer frowning sternly upon them. 

‘Now, bb mutinous dogs and sons of dogs!” he called. 
“You've been caught muchee quickee, eh! Mutiny and 
murder! Everyone of you's put his head in a noose. 
Savvy? Muchee piecee surprised to be caught so soon, 
eh! But the British nation got piecee long arm! Savvy! 
Now you're om going to get punished for this—piecee big 

ery— 


theirs, so it’s ‘Outside, 
*Liza!’” 
“Tet, tet, tet.’ Anderton 
clicked his tongue and put out 
By his hand to seize Herrick’s in 
an seg grip. “I = — 
to hear it, old man,” he said, 
R. M. CONNOLD. gently. “What a shame, 
what a shame! Of course, 
everybody knows the rule 
of those big lines — lose 
your ship, ae your sg 
“Wr. are extremely sorry, Captain Herrick, but you |! your case, after what was said ut you & 
know the couraé this romeaity allots on those occasions— | in , they ought to have felt 15 a0 henpat to nth 
those extremely rare occasions, I am glad to say—when to keep you. I never yt y i ae ane a 
one of its captains loses his ship. We have given most ( cheerily), ‘buck up, old fellow! You've sti y 


i j i i certificate, as clean as ever it was, so we'll let the Paragon 
careful consideration to this matter, making every possible a that ‘iar oe te eae 1 a ple who, can employ 


allowance for tho many difficulties you doubtless had to ‘itp matters.” You can’ bave the Bscurial for his 


contend with, but we do not find sufficient reason to E ae 
in this i charter, and I’ll give you as much as the job’ll stand. 
depart, in this instance, from the rule of the Paragon toot te line we pat aa ie Hactineloa Panning 


Line. I am, therefore, compelled—rcluctantly compelled A ; , 
: machinery, railway stuff, and heavy constructional work 
io aha eguenl you. a5 Gnd seipe, otat Omer ee all for Avera. Get return cargo if you can, and T'll ive 


your services, It grieves rs deeply—that is so, mgr ore son & Sem ante Than ea rail a aes Pharelay, 
and I want her away as soon as possible. Come and have 
a bit of lunch!” 


sonal a will always have our highest esteem.” 
P Captain Herrick, sitting at the bottom end of the table, 
1 


Herrick safely conveyed his charge to her destination, 
ghtly on its leather tep as he 


and, after unloading, pottered about the coast picking up 
a return cargo from the trading factories. A few barrels 
of palm-oil here, a ton or two of kernels there, and a bit of 
rubber somewhere else. Full up at last, he weighed 
anchor at Bonny and set the Bscurial’s nose for Liverpool. 

He found life on this tramp an awful “come down” 
after the luxury of his previous steam hotels. Hundreds 
of times during the first week or so his gorge rose at the 
sight of her rusty plates and dingy fittings under the 
searching glare of the noonday sun, as he remembered 
how every bit of metal on the old Mikado was a mirror, 
and every plank clean enough to eat off, long before the 
first passenger was up. ‘Fo see the shabby, clumsy cook 
preparing his dinner in the none too clean galley nearly 
chckaal im, as the picture flashed across his mental 
vision of the white-robed chefs, each a genius in his art, 

residing at the silver-plated stoves in the Mikado’s 
Eicher. 

However, these little things soon ceased to trouble 
him as he set himself resolutely to the responsibilities of 
his new task and refused to brood over the injustice 
that had been done him. Indeed, he began to realise 
how ems he had been to es Rac this com- 

ratively poor ition, tempo! though it was. 
lew dimiineed sen-captaing ad wach uck. There was 
poor old Bennett, for instance, who crumpled up the 
Octoroon on a submerged derelict—now a humble quill- 
driver in a Boston tug office. And Layston, whose fate 
with the T’ower of London had been pretty much the 
game as his own with the Mikado, now storekeeper on 
a Canadian railroad gang. Herrick began to thank his 
stars. 

One morning, about a week out, in the solemn, heav 
half-dark that just precedes the dawn, the Escurial's 
bok-ony yelled, ‘‘ Ship right ahead! Port, port! Hard- 
a-port!” 

he quarter-master twirled the wheel, the boat swun 
over, and surged alongside a great steamer that femiuered 
dead in their course. The imprecations hurled at her b 
the watch on the Escurial roused Herrick from his bed. 
He rushed out in his pyjamas, and there, across a mere 
score feet of dark water, he fooked up a towering wall 


scarcely followed their individual meaning as they fell 
from the chairman's lips, so obsessed was he by the eense 
of shame that he, John Herrick, should have lived to see 
this day. : ; 

A blush deepened the colour of his face under its sea- 
tan as he lifted his downcast eyes from the massive ink- 
stand at which they had been vacantly staring. 

“Well, gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘this is @ v heavy 
blow to me. I must, of course, bow to your decision; 
but, pardon my saying so, gentlemen, I feel that you 
cannot possibly have appreciated the facts of the position 
as they concern myself. I am confident that no jury of 
sea-captains would judge me blame-worthy in this matter 
—I have sought to blame myself, but cannot honestly do 
eo—and,- with the utmost respect, I venture to ask you 
to hear me once more, when I am sure you will decide 
that——” 

“Excuse me, Captain,” the chairman interrupted 
politely, ‘‘ but we have quite made up our minds, and 
further discussion would be useless. We are extremely 
sorry—I cannot find words to express my own persona 
regret—to have to take this course; but we have so many 
things to consider—the traditions of cur famous Line, the 
confidence of our passengers, the inevitable effect upon 
our other officers of any signs of weakness on our part 
in a case of this kind. fe sincerely hope you will 
quickly find suitable employment, and if the Board can 
help you by testifying to your high pereonal character, 
they will be most please] to do 80, As you out, 
please see the cashier, who will hand you a cheque for 
three months’ salary, in lieu of notice.” 

The chairman turned to his a ie as a sign that the 

inful interview was at an end, and a few minutes 
jater poor Herrick found himself, dazed and bewildered, 
walking aimlessly along Castle Street in the sunlight. 

Burning indignation at injustice done perv him. 
The memory of the whole disastrous affair passed through 
his mind again. A foggy passage, sixty hours on t 
streaming bridge without a break; then, bone-weary, 


unished. 
down to his bed to snatch, all dressed as he was, an | of iron plates. ; id A knife whizzed past Herrick’s ear, and stuck, quivering, 
hour’s blessed sleep. And then! a rude awakening by a The chief officer on the bridge saw him. in a panel of the bridge-house behind him. His revolver 
rending crash as the big Mikado piled herself up on the ‘A near shave that, sir!” he called ‘ There’s } cracked, and the knife-thrower dropped dead in his tracks, 
rocks, fifty miles out of her course, on the coast of 


like a poleaxed bullock. 


something funny about her. Not a light showing, 
can’t see anybody aboard, and she’s stock-still. 
Paragon boat, I think, sir. Green funnel, white bands.” 

The Zscurial shecred slowly past, and Herrick read the 
name on the stranger's bows, 

“By cig So it is, The Mandarin—their biggest 
cargo boat. What’s up, I wonder? Stop, Mr. Calvert!” 

The captain seized s megaphone and hailed the great 
ed loudly. Yet not a word came back in reply. He 
hailed again, and yet again. The liner remained as silent 
ea haere ystery h h 

ss ’s some m ere,” cried the skipper. 
“ Bring her alongside, Mr. Calvert, and I'll investigate” 

The Becurial ked carefully until she was so close 
that Herrick took a leap from the end of the bridge 
on to the big ship’s deck. Swiftly he ran hither and 
thither but not a sign of life did he meet. Here and 
there he noted indications of disorder—tangled ropes, 
scraps of food, an overtarned pannikin, ominous dak 
stains on the planks. 


Ireland. Then days and nights of ceaseless work and 
brain-crushing responsibility; and, in the end, not a 
single life lost—passengers, crew, even the ship's cats 
all saved! Not a mail-bag missing; four-thousand tons 
of cargo brought ashore and ranged up in the cove as 
neatly as if in a dock-shed, But the Mikado! Done for 
—e tangled mass of iron and steel—a scrap-heap! Ham- 
mered out of recognition on that awful anvil. - 

Herrick groaned. ‘‘Broke! Dead broke! A captain 
iar ship. Oh dear, what about poor Mary and 

ids? 

He stopped and looked at a steamship model in a 
window without seeing it. -Humming through his brain 
went the song of doom, “ Broke! 4 captain who has 
lost his ee ® ; 

He stared blankly at a lot of sporting pictures in a 
pee shop, and ell he eaw, framed in blazin 

ters of scarlet, was the brand of failure, ‘‘ Broke! 
A captain who has lost his ship!” 

Turning to wander further down the street, a man 
coming pastily round the corner bumped into him. 

“Sorry! My fault!” ejacnlated the hurrying one. 
“Hallo, Herrick, is it you? Well met, old man. Just 
the chap I wanted to see.” 

Herrick recognised Anderton, old schbol-chum and 

rous Liverpool merchant. They shook hands. 

“Say, old man, can you help me?” said Anderton, 
in his breezy, energetic manner. “I want a skipper to 
take out a steamer I’ve chartered to the Gold Coast. 
The man I had has just broken his leg, poor fellow. 
Know anybody who wants a short job? Anybody you 
like—any man Jack Herrick recommends will do.” 

“Um!” The captain pursed his lips. “How would 
Jack Herrick suit?” he asked quietly. © 


“ Fine, but he’s too good a man for the job, and besides, 


ry dog’: son among you—piecee big punishment, 
I tellee! “And the more piecee trouble you give me, the 
more piecee punishment you'll get. Savvy? Put your 
knives down, quick! One time!!” 

The crowd looked ely, and hesitated. A man on the 
Escurial’s bridge close above them, turned the tap on the 
nozzle of a hose he was holding, and—Ss-ss-ss—a hissing 
cloud of scalding steam burst up in the air, the condensed 
spray falling thickly on the coolies. 

“ Quick! Quick! Down with ’em, or you shal} have 
it! Quick!!” 

The terrible threat had its effect. The Chinamen 
hastily drew their murderous knives and dropped them in 
a little heap on the deck. A sailor picked them up and 
heaved them overboard, and then Captain Herrick con- 
tinued his harangue. 

In that weird pidgin lingo which serves so effectually 
as a means of verbal communication betwen the Britisher 
and the native of the Flowery Lan:+, he gave them to 
understand that they were Sabbed, collared, lagged, with 
the blood of murdered men still on their hands. He 
vividly described the very drastic punishment meted out by 
his nation to those who had been guilty of murder and 
mutiny on the high seas; and in a forceful peroration, 
accompanied by realistic pantomime, representing the effect 
of a rope about the neck of a man gatdenly lifted off his 
feet thereby, swore to the instant fate that would overtake 
the first one of them who showed so much insubordination 
as could be put in the flick of an eyelash. 

Under that biting tongue, and that dreadful revolver- 
muzzle, which wandered so carelessly over the group. 
the yellow men cringed abjectly, and when Herrick sent 
them off about their work, they were co utterly cowed 
that there wasn’t a kick left in the lot of them. 


He up the ladder on to the navigating bridge, 
and there, huddled up in a corner, he caw a sleeping figure 
in an officer’s overcoat, breathing heavily. He shook him 

the shoulder, and the sleeper woke with a start, 
shooting out his fist wildly. 

“Get away, you dirty scam, you murderers!” he 
shouted. ‘‘ Get off this bridge! How dare——?” 

Then the man caught sight of his visitor standing 
beside him in the striped pyjamas, and sat up rubbing 


his ge. ; 

“ Who the dickens?” he blurted. ‘‘ Why, it’s Captain 
Herrick, I do believe! I beg your pardon, Captain. 
Where in the world have you come from? You gave me 
@ rare start—thought it was one of those beastly Chinks.” 

“Never mind how I | ae here,” replied Herrick. 


, “From the look of thi rather fancy I’ t - i i i th 
he’s the coming commodore of the Paragon Line. No, | come. What’e the mater” with the ship?” statics ee ae Ne oat ie ee a 


ti engineer (wh: di d below, faint from loss of 
Jack talk sense. Name somebody else.” , “‘ Unwelcome, ae Good Heavens, yon’re a god- bool, but sci 08 wore, aniocy 4 ans stab in_ the 
am talking sense. Bob. If I'll suit you, I'll take send, especially if there’s a few more of you here as well! shoulder), the Captain picked out three who had been 


Wave the banners—shout hurrah! Spread the tidings near and far! 
Eh! What? 
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ringleaders and locked them up with heavy gyves about 
their legs. Of the rest, he bundled a dozen over into the 
Bacurval, exchanging half the latter's crew into the liner. 

Then the big boat got up steam, her screws churned the 
water, and the two steamers, sweeping the ocean in 
enormous circles, searched long and carefully for the cast- 
aways. Scarched without avail. Then, as evening fell, 
they spoke a little Danish brig, States-bound, who told 
them how, the day before, she had witnessed the picking- 
up of the two boats by the Cape mail. Upon which the 
Mandarin dip her Hag. and, with the tramp escorting 
her, resumed her tragically-interrupted voyage. 

e e * * * 

‘““From_ Lioyd’s signal station, St. Ann’s Head. 
Mandarin passed, 9 a.m., going north.” 
The telegram, handed to the chairman of the Paragon 
Line by the excited secretary, created consternation in 
the boardroom. So astounding was the news that, after | 
reading it aloud, the chairman passed the flimsy round 
the table so that each director could read the written 
words for himself. Some in their bewilderment turned 
over the sheet and stared at its blank side; then held it 
up to the light, as if hoping to discern some explanation 
secreted in the inner substance of the paper. It traveiled 
from hand to hand and returned at last to the chairman, 
who read it for the twentieth time, laid it on his blotting- | 
pad, sat limply back in his chair, looked round-eyed at : 
an colleagues, and ejaculated, feebly, ‘“‘ Well, I’m —— | 

surprised!” 

And no wonder this short telegram, with its apparently | 
commonplace message, created the consternation of a 
thunderbolt in that assembly ! | 

For, only two days previously, there had been flashed | 
from Cape Town, along the cables lying on the ocean's , 
ficor, to the newspapers of the world, a dreadful story of 
mutiny, murder, and marooning on the high seas. 
crew of Oriental cut-throats was at large, with a great 
potentiality for mischief, on a vessel worth, with her 
cargo, a quarter of a million of money. The world was 
horrified, and the columns of the press shrieked denunci- 
ation of the great and growing evil of the employment of 
Chinese on British ships. Questions were asked in 
Parliament, and the Admiralty wired urgent orders to 
tho squadrons at Gibraltar and the Cape to send out 
fast cruisers to scour the ocean and bring the mutineers 
to book. ¢ 

The directors of the Paragon Line had. met in solemn 
conclave to discuss what could be done in this crisis— 
this blot on their famous reputation for immunity from the 
perils of the seas—and at the very commencement of | 
their deliberations the news arrived that the ship whose 
name was ringing throughout the world, and for which 
navies were searching’ in the waters of the Equator, | 
was calmly steaming up St. George’s Channel a few 
hours’ sail from the Mersey. Seemingly oblivious to all 
the sensation she had caused, she had shown her number 
to be reported, and was procceding to her destination as 
if nothing had occurred to ruffle the usual humdrum , 
tenor of her voyage. ' 

A buzz of conversation rose around the table. What 
could it all mean? Without a doubt Captain Allen and ' 
all his white men except three, one of whom was murdered, : 
lad been marooned and were now at Cape Town, yet © 
here was his ship almost at the Mersey’s mouth, scarce 
a day overdue. Could it be that the two young oflicers , 
kept on the ship by the mutineers had in some miraculous ! 
fashion subjected the coolies to their will and made them |! 
work the ship home? Nay, such a thing was impossible! 
What, then, could it mean? 

The chairman rose to his feet. ‘‘Gentlemen,” he | 
said, “this matter must be investigated. I confess to 
you I am racked with anxiety, and cannot rest till 1 get | 
to the bottom of it. It is a national matter now, and it 
is our duty not to lose a moment. I propose, then, that 
we all go out at once on board our tender to nicet the 
Mandarin, if it is, indeed, the Mandarin. Come, gentle- 
nen, all who can! I am so impatient, I cannot wait!” 

The very thing. All the directors rose in a body, seized 
their hats, and in a few minutes were trooping down to 
the landing-stage. The tender came alongside and em- 
hares them, and at once steamed off seaward, full’ 
speed, 

They sighted the big boat with the familiar green 
funnel off the Skerries, forging along at a good twelve 
knots. The tender tooted her syren, and those on the 
Mandarin, recognising the well-known Mersey tug of 
their line, tooted hers loudly in reply. The tiny steamer 
pushed ahead under a smothering bow-wave, and came ! 
round smartly on the lee-side of her lig siste>. 

And then it was that the gentlemen who ruled the 
world-famed line recognised, looking down upon them 
over the canvas at the end of the bridge, the bronzod face, 
the pointed beard, and steel-grey eyes of Captain Herrick, 
the man whom they had dismissed from their service as | 
an incapable ship-master just three short months before. 

Mystery on mystery! They looked at one another in 
amazement, 

The sea.was calm, so the small vessel manceuvred close 
alongside, and no sooner was the gangway laid across 
than the portly chairman ran up it in a most undignified 
manner, his colleagues following at his heels. 

In ten minutes the tale was told, and then ensued a 
hearty round of handshaking and a babel of congratu- 
lations. Herrick, Windle, and McGregor were surrounded 
by the smiling ‘throng,’ the while the yellow  coolies | 
pattered about the lower decks, gloomily wondering what 
retribution these strange people had in store for them. 
The rusty Escurial came up, and the chairman himself 
shouted his thanks and congratulations to her through 
the megaphone. 

Then the little flotilla moved on again, and the greatly- 
relieved directors left Captain Herrick to his duties on 
the bridge, and clustered on the spacious after-deck in 
earnest conversation. 

The Mandarin carefully threaded the narrow entrance 
channel; passed the holiday-makers on the Cheshire sands ; 
then, somebody on a crowded ferry-boat spotted the 
name on her side, and up went a deafening roar of cheer- 
lug and tootle of syrens. Slowly she crept up the busy 


Twirl round on light. 


river, hl ea in front of Liverpool's magnificent dock 
office; her anchor disappeared beneath the water, and 
bai Mandarin swung round in mid-stream on a taut 
cable. 

Captain Herrick descended from the bridge. He had 
lived to bring another Paragon Liner home! 

The chairman met him at the foot of the ladder. 

‘Oh, Captain,” he said, smiling, “we have been 
holding an impromptu Board meeting, and the Doard 
have requested me to convey to you their sincere thanks 
for the very valuable services you have rendered to the 
Company in bringing this steamer safely to port. They 
will have much pleasure in giving expression to these 
thanks in a tangiblo form in the course of a few days. In 
the meantime, they ask your acceptance of the command 
of the Company’s new ship, the Mogul, now completing 
on the Clyde. It is a much larger and finer vessel than 
the—than your last, and, of course, your salary will be 
increased proportionately. And—er—by the way, when 
you went away from the office the other day, you—cr— 
eft behind a cheque for three months’ salary, paid in 
advance. We shall cancel that cheque, Captain, and 
make another out at the higher rate. You accept the 
new command! Thank you, Captain, thank you! In 
the name of the Board, I wish to say that vou honour 
the Company by giving them your cervices. Thank you, 
«nce more, Captain! I wish you good day! ” 

The genial man of business shook the binff ship-master’s 
hand, raised his hat in response to the salute, and, smiling, 


left him. 
ie 9 


Smita: “You and Jones don’t seem to be as friendly 
as you were. Does he owe you moncy ?” 
Brown: “No, not exactly ; but he wanted to.” 


—— $< 


“T conrENp,” said a lawyer for the defence, “that 
a tomato, however well aimed, could not have caused 
a black eye.” 

“But it were in a tin, yer honour.” 

i oe 

“IT wouxpy’r fight, my good men!” said the peace 
maker. 

“But he called me a thief, sir!’ 


% 


exclaimed one of 


| the combatants. 


“And he called me a lazy loafer!” cricd the other. 
“Well,” said the peacemaker, serenely, “I wouldn't 
fight over a difference of opinion; you both may be 


: right.” 


What They Think of 
the Fresh Air Fund. 


S. F. EDGE 
(Britain's most Famous Motorist). 

Of course I am in favonr of THe FresH AIR 
Funp. If there is any unfortunate person in the 
world who is not, I am truly sorry for him. To me 
it appeals especially, for so much of my life bas 
been passed in the open air that I can hardly 
imagine existence being tolerable without it. One 
las only to compare tl:e happy. healthy children one 
sees when motoring through the country villages 
with the poor, pinched little waifs of the s!ums, to 
realise you are doing a splendid work and to wisa 
you God specd with it. 

Here’s to THe Fresh Atr Funp, and 


may it meet with ft? } 


the support that it 
deserves. Iean send 
—_—_—_——_____ 


you no better wish. 
TOM REECE 
(In the fro:t rank of Billiard Players). 


The Fresno Arr Funn has always appealed to 
me as the best charity in the world. There is 
something so pitiful about the life of a slum 
child, that I think everyone who had ever given a 
thought to the matter would do his best to help you. 

Althongh a good deal of my life is necessarily 
passed indo rs, there is no on? who has a stronger 
appreciation of the delights and benefits of the open 
air. I find that an occasional! breath of the country 
is absolutely necessnry to me to keepin that perfect 
health which billiards demand. What it must 
mean to these poor 
little slum children it Sart 
is difficult to imagine. eeee. 


EUSTACE MILES 
(Both as a Food Reformer and a Tennis player 


his name ts a household word). 


§ Of course I support Tne Friant AiR FuNp. 
You'll be interested to hear that in our restaurant, 
at the sugzestion of one of the waitresses who had 
read my wife's article in the Express, we collected 
quite a_ respectable 
sum on the first day, 
and are continuing to 
collect. Best wishes 
for the Fund. 


{face —Panllg 


fantastic toe, 


Gent!y murmur-Eh? What oh! 


[The great Japanese actress who his tuxen Londuit by 
storm with her performance of “ Otuke” at the Hippu 
drome.) 

I am glad I am a little Jap girl, because Great 
Britain is the friend and ally of Japan, and, there- 
fore, the British are my friends, and I am_ their 
friend—a very, teeny, weeny friend, maybe, but ] 
have a big heart. 

I am glad I am a little Jap girl, because Japaneso 
girls always have what you call a “good time.” Mr 
life has been so happy since I was born, near Tokio. 

I am glad I am a little Japanese actress, because 
actresses have great honour in my ccuntry. There 
are not many of us, and so people do not gct tired 
of us, and we are quite important personages. 

I am glad I am a little Jap girl, because that has 
meant that I have been able to make the best use of 
my talents. For in Japan we encourage everybody te 
be what Nature intended them to be, and there arc 
no, what you call, round pegs in square holes. Japanes: 
parents and schoo'masters try to find out what a 
child can do best, and once that is discovered eviry 
effort is made to develop that particular gift. 

That is why my country is great, that is why we 
beat the Russians. Everybody is a specialist, and 
everybody does the work he is best able to do, and. 
therefore, everybody in Japan is happy and contented. 

“I DON'T HAVE TO PINCH MY WAIST.’ 

And so, when, even as a baby, I showed signs of 
being an actress, almost as soon as I could walk | 
was handed over to a professor, who managed a 
theatrical company, to be trained for the stage. My 
training lasted eight years—eight years of very hard 
work—but I did not mind. I had every confidence. 
in the wisdom of my teacher, and I knew that, when 
he had finished with me, I should have a profession 
to kecp me through life. 

Now, if I had been a little English girl, probably 
my parents would have objected to my going on the 
stage. Probably I should have had to wait until | 
was quite grown up before realising my ambition, and 
I should have gone on the stage with everything tc 
learn. 

But, being a litile Jap girl, when I did make my 
first appearance at Tokio I was already an actress. 
I had not to agoniso myself and my audience by 
learning my work in front of them. ; 

I am glad I am a little Jap girl. because I don't 
have to pinch my waist with horrid corsets, and my 
fect with equally horrible boots. : . 

But, on the other hand, I envy the English gir!s 
their clothes, though not their style of dress. They 
have so many new dresses, because clothes are s9 
wonderfully cheap—at least, to my idea—in England. 
Here you can buy a beautiful dress for £5 or £10; 
but even my ordinary Japanese costume costs me, at 
least, £100, while my “State robes” cost two cr 
three times as much. 

EVERYBODY HELPS EVERYBODY IN JAPAN. 

I am glad I am a little Jap girl, because, oven if 
I were to lose my husband and all my money, | should 
never be allowed to starve in my country. I have no 
children, which is a great grief to me, for I adere 
babies; but in Japan it is the duty of relatives to 
support each other, and even if I were left all alon> 
the Government would see that I was not allowed tr 
suffer. We are a great, big, happy family in Japan, 
and everybody helps everybody. 

I am sorry I am euch a litte Jap girl. because T 
get quite frightened at the gigantic English ladivs 
and gentlemen, and I have got quite a pain_in my 
neck through trying to see the faces of my English 
friends. ; 

But, after all, I am glad I am litilo, for, as T have 
told you, our dresses are so expensive that, if I had 
to buy as many yards of silk as an English girl would 
necd toclothe her Japanese fashion, 1 should be ruined. 

I am glad I am a little Japanese girl, because in 
my country all women are happy, though we haven't 
got a vote, and are expected by our husbands to be 
able to cook and sew and look after the house and 
nurse them when they are ill, things which, ‘ 
I am told, English ladies pay others to do 
for them. 

I am glad I am a little Jap girl, because 
Japanese children are so well-fed and well- 
treated that they cannot help growing up 
strong and healiby. and I have never had a 
day's illness in my life. 

But just at present Iam rather sorry lam 


a little Jap girl, because I live mainly on rice, = « 
and it is so very hard to get rice properly 
cooked in London. 
Howerer, that is a detail, and because I 
am happy in my work, happy in my past, 
present, and future, happy in my country 
and my brave countrymen, Iam glad Tama 
little Jap girl. (Madame Hanax»'s signutuos) 


“I beg pardon?” 


a 


THIS NEW SERIES IS JUST STARTING. 


= Se Sif i i} 
Tue streets of London provide the student of human 
nature with a more varied selection of oddities and 
vanities than any capital in the world. All nations 
add their quota; all races are represented ; all ages 
and both sexes jostle one another in the hurly-burly 
of the highways of the most wonderful city on earth. 

On the passing faces are written life stories ; tales 
of success and failure, strength and weakness comedies 
ended, tragedies beginning. Cupboard skeletons are 
left at home; but secrets travel abroad and look out 
of the watchful eyes. : ; , 

Mr. Paul Foss was increasingly fascinated with his 
self-imposed task; and more than convinoed of the 
infallibility of his genius, since, 
attempt, he had romped home’a winner to the extent 
of £500. When the money was snugly invested in 8 
nice little suburban property, time hung heavily on his 
hands, and he sallied forth again into the ever-flowing 
stream to land another human fish. : 

He chose his old route to the office, and walking 
slowly, with hands rammed down into the pockets of 
his overcoat, pierced the passing units with his two 
little grey gimlet eyes. Nobody seemed to notice him, 
although few escaped his scrutiny. He knew the 
faces of many of the workers; they had seen him 
hundred of times before; perhaps that was why they 
paid no heed. None was sufficiently interesting to 
claim individual attention to-day. . 

Stay! There came along that strange, middle-aged, 
bright-eyed, rough man, with the soft felt hat, who 
always wore a parson’s collar. és 

Tt was cold this morning, and the “ parson’s” throat 
was muffled. His overcoat was brown and shabby, 
but shiny black trousers and big boots showed below ; 
these in conjunction with the very clerical collar and 
the pork-pie hat suggested the divine. The grizzled, 
short, grey beard and hard uncompromising eye, sug” 
gested the eager dissenter, or park orator. The coat 
spoke poverty, the un-gloved hands, sinewy and red, 
were used for rough, muscular work. 

He went to “business” every day, and always at 
this time. Now was Mr. Foss’s opportunity to find 
out the reason of that daily egrination, and learn 
in what quarter the “parson” went to work. | 

He turned and followed. The unsuspecting man 
proceeded at a swinging pace that made Foss pump, 
and kept it up all the way down Oxford Street to 
South Street, where t 
a small side door, adjoining a shabby-looking shop, 
where he disappeared. 

Mr. Foss crossed over the road, and read above the 
shop-window, “Willis, Die-Sinkers, Engravers, and 
Metal-workers.” It was more a work-shop than a 
retail establishment. The window was filled with 
sheets of metal, coils of wire, and a miscellaneous 
collection of materials connected with the trade. 

It was unexciting, though peculiar, that the 
“parson,” about whom he had so often speculated, 
should anchor here, where he undoubtedly worked at 
a trade. There would have been nothing noteworthy 
about this stranger as a workman, but the clerical 
collar somehow fascinated Mr. Foss. 

After loafing in the neighbourhoood long enough to 
make sure that his quarry was not merely making a 

assing call, Foss retired, unenlightened, but thought- 
Fa. He had reached a cul de sac as far as the morning’s 
work was concerned. There wae nothing for it but to 
come again in the evening, in the hope of being able 
to track the man with the red hands to his domestic 
lair, and find out the nature of his ministrations. A 
little reasoning warned him that he could only: expect 
to discover him the leader of some insignificant Bethel, 
in an obscure neighbourhood; and there all mystery 
would end. A die-sinker and engraver by day, a 

rson by night—like the famous bed—‘contrivd a 
Peable debt to pay, a bed by night, a chest of drawers 
by day.” 

The evening watch was almost given up in despair, 


Let foy prevail throughout this scena, 


absorbing hobby. He is obsessed with a mania 
for reading unsuspected secrets in the faces of 
strangers he passes in the streets, and shadows 
interesting passers-by whose personalities 
excite him, spying out their business, grave 
and gay, 
process stumbling on some amazing mysteries, 
crimes, comedies, and tragedies. Each story 
narrates a distinct adventure, and the reader 
can begin with any one of the series without 
reference to the others.] 


{I. The Arm Upon the Ceiling. 
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to protect it. 
Obviously, a delicate, or a valuable machine. 

The journey ended in a small street in the shabbiest 
quarter of Bayswater. The “parson’s” destination.was 
a dark, ill-lighted row of small, mean houses, and his 
home was the last in the row. It was a blind street 
terminated by the back wall of a large factory, 
whose front windows looked out on to some other 
thoroughfare. 

A man met the cleric at the gate, a respectable- 
looking working man of the same type, and he assisted 
him with the machine through the front door, where 
they both disappeared from view. Anything less 
romantic or less likely to provide adventure or excite- 
ment could hardly be imagined. But Foss was not to 
be daunted. Not he. Around that dark house he 
wove a web of infamy, as intricate as any spider's 
gossamer. A die-sinker who dressed as a parson was 
surely a curiosity, and a suspicious character. 

He watched the house. There was nothing else to 
do. The dark street made the task easy; and his 
usual luck prevailed. 

The “ parson” had visitors. One after another, burly, 
portly men of middle-age, came singly and in couples 
to the house, arriving quietly and unobtrusively, as if 
to avoid attracting attention. The door was opened, 
before they knocked, by a diminutive female figure, 
and they passed into a hall, so badly lighted that they 
ceased to be more than shadows. The dark front of 
the house was not illuminated by a single light, 
except the one which winked through the keyhole of 
the front door. - 

Half an hour passed. A light in an upper room 
flashed out, an illuminated square in a pal of grey, 
but curtained half-way up with a thick cloth roughly 
pinned across. There was no blind, but on the ceiling 
occasional shadows, grotesque and swift-moving, passed 
to and fro. The watcher’s sharp eyes detected an arm 
in a shirt-sleeve, and saw the handle of a machine 
move backwards and forwards. His curiosity was 
whetted; but he could see no more. He could not 
knock at the door and walk in; nor could he climb 
the stairs of the house opposite and see what wag pass- 
ing in the room. 

t was nine o’clock before the men who had fore 
gathered left the house. They departed in a body, or 
rather in twos and threes, close behind each other. 
Foss caught excited scraps of conversation and con- 
fidential whispers. He overtook, and passed, the first 
couple, the second, and the third. The talk was all 
of money! These were the snatches which remained 
graven on his memory. 

“A hundred shillings would do it 
crowns would be better . -’ “We could send them 
out in comfort -” “so attractive -” “next 
meeting all must lend a hand . .” “silver would 
be the thing, but . .” “plenty of stuff to look as 
well . .” “wouldn’t know the difference . . .” 
Laughter greeted this last remark, and all gathered 
at the corner of the street, outside a cheesemonger’s, 
to say good-bye. They called to one another at parting 
saying “Wednesday, Wednesday, next.” 

Foss went home full of dancing ideas. “Silver would 
be the thing! But plenty of stuff to look as well?” 

Coiners! Without a doubt—a smug, artful gang; 
and the clerical die-sinker was the man for the work! 
It would be child’s play to him. The clerical collar 
was only a cunning blind. The old humbug evidently 
covered his real profession by passing himself off as a 
Methodist divine. 

To make quite sure, Foss visited the neighbourhood 
again in the daytime, and chatted with the cheese- 
monger, who informed him that the large converted 
stable on the opposite side of the street was a chapel 
with a growing congregation, presided over by a very 
worthy cleric, Mr. Black, who lived in the last house 
down on the left-hand side. 

Before the Wednesday mepaes for the next gather- 
ing of the gang, Foss had six days to complete his 
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plans. He attended divine service at the Little Bethel 
and heard Mr. Black preach, fervently and noisily, 
on the subject of temperance and clean-living—artful 
rascal !—and three of the gang, at least, were recognis- 
able in the congregation. 

The only possible place from which Foss could get 
a glimpse into that upper room was the roof of the 
house opposite; and how to get there, without being 
arrested as a burglar, strained his ingenuity to the 
snapping point. 

In sheer i aaggaay he decided to appeal to tho 
opposite neighbour, and secure permission to clim) 
on the roof of his house after dark to study the stars 
No clue to his suspicions must leak out; but get on 
that roof he must. 


‘ 
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“Want to go up on my roof! What for?” 

The uncouth tenant with the desirab'e roof stood 
at the door of his house in his shirt-sleeves, with a 
short clay in his mouth, and surveyed the kecn-cyed 
little gentleman with suspicion. . 

“Well, you see—” 

“Not telephones. 
house!” 

“No, not telephones. It is a matter of ancient lights 
and angles of buildings. I am an estate agent, ani it 
is per of my business, you know. I want to gt a 
leok over the roofs after dark ; outlines show so much 
better at night.” 

“You could see better in the day, take my worl 
for it,” growled the man, who plainly did not belive 
the lame story. 

It was not encouraging, but it was not a downricht 
refusal. : - 

“T am prepared to pay for any inconvenience you 
may be put to.” 

“T don’t want your money.” 

“Tt’s not my money, my good man, it is my client's, 
and the usual fee for disturbance.” 

That sounded legal and Mr® Foss was very prowl 
of it. The effect upon the man was quickly apparent. 

“You want to go on my roof. Well, I don't sar 
as you can’t, if you’re willing to pay.” . 

“Here’s five shillings. I may want to be up tire 
about an hour.” 

“An hour?” queried the man, opening the frevt 
door a little wider, so that the light from within mizit 
fall upon the stranger. “This ain’t no dodge?” 

Foss laughed at the suggestion. 

“My dear, good man, all I want you to do is to 
allow me to get out of your attic window and surviy 
the surrounding buildings. You can shut the wir!’ w 
and keep a watch upon me, if you like.” Te yr- 
duced a pair of field-glasses and played with thei. 

“Well, I suppose you know your own busine-s.” 
replied the man, who did not take in the explanation 
and guspected roguery. “Come along,” and he wt 
indoors, followed eagerly by the eccentric stranzer. 

At the top of the stairs, which were rather dark, in 
idea struck the householder. He turned upon tho 
stranger once more. 

“Fre it ain’t no bloomin’ suicide, or anything ¢! 
that sort?” 

Mr. Foss again laughed, this time so cheerily that 
he allayed all doubts. He was helped and push 
out of the upper attic window on to the coping ston, 
where he knelt and shivered in terror. 

“Oh, dear me! How dangerous it looks!” 

“Yt ts a bit narrer. ’Old on. If yer slip ther’s 
the area railings below to fall on an’ spike yer.” 

With this cheering assurance, the gentleman suck: | 
at his clay, and watched Mr. Foss crawling like 4 
rheumatic monkey along the sloping roof, with I's 
feet in the gutter below the coping. Twice the gent!: 
man with the clay leaned out of the window in alari, 
and reconsidered hig notion about suicidal mama; 
but at last Foss managed, by grovelling in the gutter, 
to reach a chimney-stack and hold on. 

At that very moment the light flashed out in the 
top room of the house opposite. 

“Tm all right now—thank you—all right!” he 
gasped. “TI shall be able to sce here very well—when — 
I get—accustomed to the roofs. Ah!” 

“Find it a bit airy,” observed the gentleman with 
the clay pipe, still leaning on the window:sill, as 
though he meant to stay. 

“Not unpleasantly so.” 

The eccentric climber scanned the roofs in evey 
direction. 

“Ah, I can see very well, very well. Thank you, 1 
need not detain you. I wish to be quiet.” 

“Oh, all right,” replied the accommodating house 
holder, closing the window with a slam and shooting 
the catch for safety. Afterwards descending to hs 
front door, he gave an occasional peep out to make 
sure that Foss was not yet impaled upon the ara 
railings. He wanted to find out the old fool’s obj'<t 
if he could, and had vague notions of telling the poli 

By the aid of his glasses Foss could see quite clear's 
into the room opposite. It looked like a worksh»). 
with a large table in the centre and stools round it, 
lighted by an oil lamp standing in a corner out 
sight. The dark curtain which veiled half the window 

revented the watcher from seeing more than the bark 
Ralf of the rcom, as far as the centre of the table. 
Mr. Black wag ‘there in his shirt-sleeves, handling 
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some sheets of metal, which glinted in the lamp-light 


like silver. P 
“Ah! I thought so,” gurgled Foss. “There he 


es.” 

a Mr. Black twisted something that looked like a 
copying-press, and, a moment later, handled a bright 
coin, which looked like half-a-crown. After a brief 
survey he flung it on the table. Then the door of the 
room opened, and cast a swift-moving shadow. One 
of the gang arrived and shook hands. He sat down at 
the table out of sight. Other arrivals followed at 
intervals, until the room seemed to be almost full. 

The shadow of Black’s brawny arm began to dance 
across the wall as he wrenched at his machine, and 
turned out half-crown after half-crown for the others 
to examine. Foss distinctly saw three heads bent low, 
until they touched one another, and hands were raised 
in admiration. The gang now sat round the centre 
table, and the heads and hands of four of them 
could be distinctly seen. They seemed to be count- 
ing out money, possibly the cash returned from pre- 
vious issues of spurious coin. Foss was sa anxious to 
sce more that he hugged the chimney stack, and 
drew himself to the very apex of the slate roof. Hero 
he could survey nearly the whole table. 

Money! Yes, piles of it! Coins of every descrip- 
tion. The men about the table were laughing and 
chaffing and counting it as it flowed from quickly 
emptied bags. 

Black was still at the machine, and presently, when 
the money was all counted out and set in little piles, 
the others came to the machine and took a turn at 
the handle now and again. 

It was enough for Foss. A secret mint! An un- 
suspected gang of coiners working in the very shadow 
of a chapel. 

He waited no longer, and after much tapping at the 
attic window was allowed to escape. He left the house 
with many thanks for the facilities afforded by the still 
suspicious owner, and started off for the nearest police 
station. 

Second thoughts suggested Scotland Yard, where his 
friend, Inspector Daly, would be able to give him 
the best advice, and thither he went. 

At “the Yard” Foss was the hero of the moment. 
Detectives crowded round and praised his cunning, 
and police were told off to watch the premises. 
Arvangements were made to capture the whole gang 
red-handed. 

A watch went on for days, until another mecting 
of the coiners was held in the upper room. Then a 
quick raid was made, and a te of polica rushed in 
upon Mr. Black and his confederates, 

Foss stood on the pavement and chuckled, waiting 
for the malefactors to be hauled out one by one. He 
waited some time. 

At last the police returned, but empty-handed. 
Inspector Daly cmerged growling angrily, and want- 
ing to do personal violence to Mr. Foss. 

“Haven't you caught them?” gasped the informer 
hoarsely. : 

“Caught ’em, yes. Canght ’em making pewtcr medals 
for the chapel Sunday-schcol treat.” 

“School treat? But the half-crowns? I saw them,” 
erie] Foss, with sinking heart. 

“You saw them makin’ medals for kids,” cried the 
Inspector, in a voice that quivered with rage. “You're 
tov clever by ha!f; you'll cut yourself with your own 
sharpness. They're all up there laughing at us—the 
‘parson,’ and his deacons, and the Sunday-school 
committee.” : 

“But the money—the money?” gasped Foss. 

“Collecting bags. Your half-crowns were being 
made to hang on ribbons. round the necks of the kids. 
Su:day-school medals. can’t yon understand?” 

“Medals!” gurgled Foss, “I assure you, I 
thencht . a 

“You thought! Bah!” The Inspector brushed past 
anerily, followed by his men. 

The poor little man on the pavement felt small 
indeed. His glorious reputation, earned by the 
recovery of the lost Vermcer, was shattcred at a blow. 
Scctland Yard was laughing at him. How evanescent 
are the triumphs of genius! 

They treated him with no more consideration than 
if he had been a dunder-headed idiot babbling sus- 
Picion for the sake of talking. Not satisfied with 
mocking his humiliation, they said things that were 
eru.l, as well as unprintable. Their language was 
decidedly unofficial. 

But only a very short time elapsed before Mr. Foss 
was rehabilitated in his own estimation. <A success 
fol'owed his failure. 

But that is another story. 

(Next week—‘‘The Man with the High-heeled 

Shoes."’) 


ee 

“You know, George,” she said, thoughtfully, almost 
fearfully, as they sat together on the rustic seat in the 
quiet eventide, “it seems such a solemn thing to marry. 
Have yon counted the cost?” 

A x:aanly, ringing laugh shattered the nerves of the 
birds roosting in the branches overhead to a compli- 
cated hash. 

“Cost? Ihe cost? Bless you, Evangeline, don’t you 
worry about the cost. I’ve got a cousin who's a clerey- 
man, and he’s promised to fix us up absolutely gratis.” 


To mandolines our feet shall twirl, 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


[One of the most popular entertainments in London this 
summer has been the exhibition of wild animals at Earl's 
Court under the direction of Mr, Bostock. Our author, 
who is popularly known as the “ Animal King,” describes 
some of his most sensational adventures with his ferocious 
pets.) 


Winp animals are never to be trusted until they 
are dead. They may respect their trainer, his cool- 
ness, and his determination, but they do not love 
him. I was born among wild beasts, and have devoted 
every day of my life to them, and you may take my 
word for it that nothing is so treacherous as a wild 
animal in captivity. 

I had an adventure with the notorious lion Wal!aco 
at a charity performance in the Paris Hippodrome. 
In the arena I had set up a den about sixteen fe-t 
square, and into this Wallace was placed. Even at 
that time the lion had a bad reputation, for he had 
already killed three men who tried to subdue him ; 
and I may here say that I got through the encounter 
much better than I anticipated. 

No sooner had I entered the arena than Wallace, in 
the cage, caught sight of me. He at once commenced 
to lash himself into an ungovernable rage, and nearly 
fifteen minutes elapsed befcre I could effect an entrance 
into his den. 

I CONQUER WALLACE. 

I feinted to enter several times, opening two doors 
alternately. Ags the lion moved once to the other side 
of the cage, I dashed in, only to be immediately 
pinned against the bars by the massive brute. For 
some time I fought with him, using my stock whip, 
and after a little I managed to shake him off and 
get free. 

It was only momentarily, however. The next 
minute, with a fearful howl of rage, he sprang at 
me. His teeth fastened in the fatty part of my back 
above the waist, actually grazing the spinal column, 
but by a miracle it was not more seriously damaged. 

By this time the audience, wrought up to a fearful 
pitch of excitement, were shouting, “Enough! 
Enough!” 

I determined that I would meet Wallace in the 
wider space of the arena itself. With a tremendous 
effort I succeeded in getting free. I flung open the 
dpor of the cage, and, slipping out, I grasped a chair 
with which to defend myself. 

On leaving the cage, Wallace made straight for 
me, and hurled himself blindly upon me. The chair 
stood me in good stead, however, and I finally drove 
the brute from the arena back to his cage. 

On leaving the arena, after acknowledging, in a 
half-fainting condition, the plaudits of the audience, I 
sank down unconscious. I had been terribly mauled. 
Resides many terrible gashes frem the brute’s claws, I 
had been severely bitten through the left hand and 
shoulder and in the back. The doctors feared that 
blood poisoning might intervene, but Nature has 


equipped me with an excellent constitution, and a 
month or so found me well on the road to 
convalescence. 


RAJAH HAD KILLED HIS MAN. 


A few years ago my show in Indianapolis included 
a most ferocious Bengal tiger named Rajah, and once, 
while I was away on business connected with another 
of my shows, Rajah attacked a trainer named Neilson, 
and mangled him so horribly that he died almost 
instantaneously. 

I hurried back to Indianapolis. When I arrived 
T discovered that I had become the victim of an 
over-zealous Press-agent. He had announced in all 
the newspapers that I was on my way back for the 
express purpose of conquering the terrible Rajah. 

was horrified. Apart from the fact that Rajah 
was undoubtedly one of the most ferocious animals 
in captivity, he had a grudge against me because of 
a terrible drubbing 1 had given him a year before. 
But the greatest cause for fear was the fact that he 
had killed his man. 

The whole town was wildly excited about it. They 
didn't want to sco me killed, exactly, but, as one man 
put it, “If you are going to be killed, I don't want 
to miss it.” 

I will not deny that their cold-bloodedness annoyed 
me. I kept putting it off, but cne day a deputation 
of newspaper men called on me, and_ practically 
demanded that I should beard Rajah in his den 
during the next week. As there was no way out of 
it, I agreed. Immediately afterwards the entire seat- 
ing capacity of the building was bought up. 

As Rajah had attacked Neilson at the head, I 
knew he would go after me in the same way, and I 
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had an immense mask made to corer 
my face and neck. Also, 1 made my 
wil. 

I decided to have a rebearsal when 
the tiger would not be excited by the 
noise of an uudience, so 1 ordered all 
my trainers to be on hand at eight 
o'clock in the morning. 

Rajah was driven into the arena. I 
settled the mask more securely on my 
head, and armed with pistol, fork, and 
whip I followed him in. It is not 
mere bravado to say that I was not 
afraid. There wis no time for fear; 
my only feeling was one of extreme carefuiness. 

Rajah stood, without sound or movement, in the 
middle of the ring, and glared at me. When I 
approached he snarled. I forced him to reireat by 
jamming the fork towards his nose. When a wild 
animal retreats the danger is partly over, and I 
continued to advance on him. With a great deal 
of growling and snarling he backed round the arcns. 
Then tho exit was opened, and I forced hii into the 
passage leading to his cage. 

HIS CLAWS WENT THROUGH MY HEAD. 


This passage was only about three fect wide, and 
I had posted a man with instructions to shunt the 
door leading to the cage the minute Rajah had 
entered. Unfortunately, I struck against the lamp 
that lit the passage, and in a second the pace was 
in darkness. The man, hearing the noise, siammed 
the door, though neither of us could seo in the 
darkness. 

I had turned to go back to the arena when I heard 
the soft fuotfalls of the brute close behind me. 

Rajah had not entcred the cage: 

Before I could turn to defend myself, he was upon 
me. He landed on my shoulder, and bore ine to the 
ground. My arm was in his mouth, and he was chevw- 
ing my left biceps. I dug the nails of both hands 
into his nose. The mask had got disarranged in my 
fall, and I could feel his claws going through my 
head. Then I lost consciousness. 

The trainers heard the noise of the fight, and it 
was their promptness in coming to my assistance that 
saved my life. 

My first thought on recovering was to wonder if 
the townsmen were satisfied. Would you believe 
it, they were not! They wanted me to do it again 
in public. They even hinted that the swhcle thing 
was a “ fake,” and I 
had actually to exhibit 
my wounds to a com- 


By 


mittee of journalists 
before they would 
believe me! 
—_——~ 2 {-2e—__—_—_- 


“Have you noticed, pa, how often ma says ‘And 
so on, and so on’?” 

“Yes, my son; but it never applies to buttons.” 

2» f—___ 

First Artist: “Congratulate me, old man. I've 
just sold my masterpiece to Banker Parvenue for five 
thousand pounds.” 

Second Artist: “Glad to hear it. 
skinflint deserves to be swindied.” 

eo 

“Yes, I have seen the day when Mr. Rich, the 
er emai did not have a pair of shoes to cover his 

eet.” 

“And when was that, pray?” 

“At the time he was bathing.” 

—————— 3 ——___—_. 

KILLING CELEBRITIES BY CABLE. 

ApmiraL RogpEstvensky, the report of whose death, 
circulated by a newsagency, caused such bitter grief 
throughout Russia the other day, is not the only 
celebrity who has had the doubtful privilege of perus- 
ing his own obituary notice. 

Mr. Baring-Gould, on opening his morning paper 
on June Sth, 1906, was confronted with the announce- 
mont of his death in staring headlincs. It must 
have been a nerve-trying experience 

That other popular novelist, Mr. G. B. Burgin, was 
“killed,” after a similar fashion, some four or five 
years ago, by the editor of a well-known work of refer- 
ence. He wrote a witty letter of contradiction, in 
which he declared, as did also Mark Twain under 
similar circumstances, that the report of his death 
“was grossly cxaggcrated.” 

Mistakes of this kind, however, are sometimes scrious 
matters to thos» whe chance to fall victims to them. 
It once cost Mics Lettie Collins quite a large sum to 
cable from Amer‘ca to agents and managers in various 
parts of the globe, assuring thein that she was alive. 
She had been inarvertently “slain” by a New York 
reporter, and was forced to spread contradictions bread- 
cast, at her own exponse, in order to obviate the risk 
of the cancellation o. valuable contracts. 

The private secretar+ to Father Tunatins, agzin, was 
staggered one morning at finding over a thousand 
letters and telegrams ave iting his p.rusal. They proved 
to be the outcome of « false story of his reverend 
superior’s death, circulated by a reporter to a news. 
agency who had mistaken for the “ Monk of Llanthony” 
a catholic priest bearing the same name. 


The miscrable 


Or else to bag-pipes’ breezy sKXirl. 


“Hoots! Mon! I dinna ken.” 
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Picked Pars. & 


Bully ! 

A five-year-old boy named Mahieu, the son of acouncillor 
at Enghien, has been fined £4 for using insulting language 
towards a servant. 

Capture of Coleridge’s Cottage, 

Coleridge’s cottage at Nether Stowey, West Somerset, 
has been acquired for the nation. It was in this cottage 
that the poet wrote “ The Ancient Mariner,” “ Christabel,” 
and other poems. 

Sham Ccina Made Legal. 

So many counterfeit four-shilling pieces have for a long 
time been in circulation in Spain that the Government has 
resolved provisionally to suspend a decree for their confisca- 
tion by the state, the decree having produced a panic 
among tradesmen. 

Washington as a Cockney. 

Mr. Patrick Francis Murphy, the American Demosthenes 
who is now in London, t inks there is nothing of the 
English left in American life to-day save a few of 
the language. “If Washi nm were alive to-day,” he 
says, “he would feel more at home in London than in New 
York.” 


Picture Pars. 


DEADENS THE SOUND. 


Many of our readers must 
have noticed how easy it is to 
tell by sound whether an 
approaching railway train con- 
sists of passenger carriages or 

8 ons. The reason 
ior the difference of sound is 
yuite simple. In the case of 

i the wheels 


| 


other hand, the centre pet is 
left open. The wood filling of 
the wheels on to deaden the 
metallic sound caused when 
the train is travelling, and in 
this way makes railway 
journeys less trying tonervous 


travellers. 
>_—_OCo B 


AN EFFECTIVE DRILL. 


For drilling purposes, as effective and cheap an 
instrument as you can have is that known as the 
“Bobbin Drill.” It is very easy to make. With a 
amall cane, or supple piece of wood, and a piece of string 
make a bow. 
Next insert the 
drill into a piece 
of wood the size 
of a older. 
Twist the string 
of the bow once 
round the holder 
of the drill in the 
manner shown in 
the _ illustration. 
Then, having fixed 
your = dri in 
position, work the 
bow backwards and forward. This, it will be found, 
‘mparts a rotary motion to the drill, and enables it easily 
to pass through the object you wish to pierce. The 
square piece of wood on the top (A) is lightly held to 
protect the hand during the rotation of the dril 
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The Economists. 
The Belgian railway authorities have ordered that all 
newspapers loft in carri shall be carefully collected and 
used for making the card for tickets. 


Unlike the Holiday-maker. 
The expedition which went to the Yakutsk district to 
fetch the remains of the mammoth which was discovered 
there has found that its trank is intact. This is a unique 


discovery. 
Land of the Free. 

Bursting into a crowded bar-room in Boston, U.S.A., & 
gang of hooligans began to fire revolvers indiscriminately, 
and after robbing the till escaped. One man was shot dead 
and several wounded, two mortally. 


Gallant Snake. 

While a man was walking along the road leading from 
Gwydyr Castle to Bettws-y-coed the other day, he attempted 
to crush a snake that was oroeaing, in front of him. The 
snake eluded the blow, coiled iteelf-round the man’s leg, 
and struck at ]\'m repeatedly. It was not until after a 
struggle lasting ten minutes that he succeeded in killing the 
reptile, which was found to measure ft. 3in. in length. 


—_ 


SAVES PURE WATER ONLY. 

Many a pedestrian visiting moorlands, where water is 
drained to supply neighbouring towns, must have 
wondered why pure water only is collected and not the 
muddy, peat-coloured stream to be seen when floods are in 

rogress. The reason is not far to seek. The receptacles 
or gathering the water are practically covered over 


A pencil-case will 


a A 


except for a small opening as shown in the illustration 

During normal conditions the pure fresh water pours 

natarally through this opening; but after heavy rains 

when the muddy, swollen stream dashes madly along, it 

leaps across the narrow opening, and in this way 

adulteration of the water supply is avoided. 
loc 


A HOME-MADE GLUE POT. 

Hex is aglue pot which everyone can easily make at 
home out of very simple materials. Procure two con- 
densed milk tins, one being sixteen ounces, and the other 
half that size. Turn the lid of the large tin back and 
fasten a piece of wood to it with two or three tacks in 
the manner depicted in the illustration, Remove the 
lid from the 
small tin and 
vut the sides as 
shown in the 
little picture. 
Bend the four 
projections out- 
wards until the 
are horizontal, 
and, of course, 
see to it that 

they are of such a length that when the small tin is 

inserted into the other, these arms will project beyond 

the sides of the larger. Complete the work by twisting 

the ends of the projections downwards so that the small 

tin is fastened securely to the larger. You will now 

find that you have a very stable, cheap and usefal 
article. 


A Few Items of Fact that will 
Interest You. 


Slick ! 
A United States Consular report calls attention to a 
novel etoppor for soda water bottles that is in use at 
Calcutta. The “ novelty” is the common glass ball stopper. 


True Love. 

A peculiar way of showing affection for a dog has come 
under the notice of the officers of probate at Melbourne. 
The will of a lady for probate contained the 
following clause: “ And in the event of my favourite doz 
Prin living at the time of my decease, I direct that he be 
destroyed by poison and his body be buried in the sam. 
coffin with me.” 

Shorthand Simplified. 

Students of shorthand could not do better than purcha-e 
a copy of Pitman’s “ Shorthand for Self-Teaching,” which 
ombodies the rapid and simplified system of tuition evolved 
by Mr. Hubert Stewart. By following Mr. Stewart’s 
advice, the student learns the winged art in practically no 
time, and in six weeks may be able to write at such a high 
speed as 120 wor.is per minute. The text-book only costs 
3s., and may be obtained at the Stewart Shorthand-Typing 
Academy, 104 High Holborn, W.c. 


be given to the sender of each original illustrated 
Address your envelope to The 


ae accepted used on page. 
age Six Editor, Peatson’s Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


KEEPS THE DEER AT HOME, 
WHuen a river enters a park or inclosure where deer 
are kept it is 
necessary to place a 
suspended gate like 
the oneshown in the 
picture across the 
stream. But for 
this precaution the 
deer would enter the 
water and effect 
their escape. The 
ate, which is hung 
rom a frame by 
chains, just touches 
the surface of the e 
river, and in this way does not interfere with the fish. 
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HOW CARRIAGE SPRINGS ARE MADE. 

THovGH most of us see vehicles mounted on springs 
each day, few of us are uainted with the ingenious 
manner in which these springs are constructed. The 
springs of a carriage are comp of several flat plaics 
of steel, which are thicker in the middle than at the 
extremities. These plates are termed leaves, and are oi 
diminishing lengths. The picture shows a spring upsi:i 
down, the axle being on top, to illustrate better bow it 


works. The longest plate or leaf A is fitted with two 
little studs B B. These fit into slots, C ©, in the nest 
leaf, which again has studs D D, inserted to the third 
leaf. The object of the studs and slots is to prevent tlic 
leaves becoming displaced, while they allow the spring 
to be elastic, and adjust itself to the weight of the load. 
It will of course be seen that when the spring is depres=¢:l 
the leaves will slide on each other, and the slots contain- 
ing the studs permit this movement. 


Pars about Cricketers. @ © 


Lord Hawke (Yorkshire). 

Lorp Hawes has never been a “ great ” cricketer in the 
commonl Pee sense of the term, but he certainly has 
been, and still is, a + captain. 

Born in Lincolnshire (he is the only “foreigner ” in the 
Yorkshire team, by the way) forty-eight years ago, he is 
now in his twenty-fifth year as leader of the northern 
aleven, an achievement which was recently commemora 
by the presentation of some very valuable presents 
(publicly subscribed for) to his lordship. 

During his first-class career “Martin” Hawke has done 
more for cricket generally than probably any living man. 
Perhaps his most: notable and praiseworthy efforts have been 
those by which the status of the professional has been 
raised from that of an almost ne’er-do-well to that of a 
respectable member of society. 

He has also been a great cricket missionary, having taken 
teams all over the globe during the past quarter of a 
century. 

E. G. Hayes (Surrey). 

Noruina but the worst of bad luck has dogged the 
footsteps of E. G. Hayes, or “ Ernie,” a8 he is Oval-ly called, 
since the end of last season. 

In Australia, with A. O. Jones’s team last winter, he 
atruck such a consistently bad patch, thot he was not 
‘ncluded in even one of the Test Match elevens; this 


Let the cymbals clash like fire ! 


summer he has done practically nothing worthy of himself ; 
while, to cap all, his recent benefit match was abandoned 
without a single ball having been bowled ! 

Happily, however, this last misfortune may be overcome, 
as the Lancashire captain, A. H. Hornby, has, with 
characteristic sportemanship, offered to bring his team to 
the Oval again in September. 

Hayes is still quite a young man, who cannot have 
— lost his form, and a winter’s rest should put 

im all right for next season, at any rate. At his best, he 
is a brilliant free-hitting bateman, one of the best short 
slips in the world, and a most useful bowler of slow “ leg 
tosh ” on occasions. 


S. H. Day (Kent). 

Tar Long Vacation annually sees the return to first-class 
cricket of a numbor of fine players, and one of the most 
noted of these is 8. H. Day. 

“ Sammy” Day, a8 he is commonly known, is a product of 
that wonderful school, Malvern, where he was contem- 

raneous with R. E. Foster, among others. At Cambridge 

e got both his cricket and his association football “ blues ” 
without much difficulty. Indeed, as a footballer, he is 
quite the finest amateur inside right of recent days, 
and in 1906 he played in all threo Internationals for 
England. 

‘As a cricketer, he is a typical amateur bat— stylish, free, 


Blow the trympete—twang the lyre V 


A Few Facts about Well-known 
Players. 


and apparently unmindful of such things as average 
tables. In the field, especially at third man and in tho 
eounty he is quick, neat, and safe. 

Mr. Day, who is now an assistant master at West minster, 
plays most of his cricket for the strong Blackheath clu) 
and his football for the Corinthians nowadays. 


A. R. Warren (Derbyshire). 

Trem seasons ago Arnold R. Warren was just about the 
best fast bowler in the country, and so highly was he 
thought of that he was given a place in one of the Test 
Matches against the Australians. 

He took five wickets for fifty-seven runs on that occasion, 
but, though his form has not deteriorated very markedly 
since 1905, he can hardly be said to have advanced as mizht 
have been expected. At times he does somo very fina 
bowling feats, but he is not consistont, and is, perhaps, 
gather a man of moods. Last season, with slow wickets 
obtaining for the most part, he only took fifty-five wickets 
altogether. 

Still, he is an eminently usefal cricketer, and it is quite 
on the cards that he may blossom out into a first-class b:! 
some day. He certainly seems to have it in him to bat 
exceodingly well. 

Warren was a professional footballer for some Feasos, 
and played at outside right for Derby County and Brect- 
ford among other clubs. 
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“LONG FIRM” FRAUDS. 


Told by HENRI PIERRON. 


i Pi -know inal larryer, in 

Mr, Henri Pierron, the well-known crimina F 
ae caure of these yeminiscences hus given us @ peep 
behind the scenes in regard tu such sensational crimes as 
the Muswell Hl tragedy and the Devereux trunk mystery. 


Last week he described the extraordinary theft of the. 


d-pound motor trophy from Olympia three years 
ee fits weck he eines us an insight into the methode 
by which “long firm” frauds are wor ved.) 


“THE DOCTOR AND HIS DUCHES3. . 

Ix a mercantile community, such as ours 16, there 
can hardiy be a more dangerous type of swindie con- 
ceivable than that which has come to be known as 
the long firm fraud. , : : ba 

As most people are aware, it consists in ehtan ot 
goods on credit by means of a carefully-organise 
system of false references, and afterwards refusing 
payment, on one pretext or another. When hard- 
pressed, the swindler disappears, covering up his 
tracks behind him with an ingenuity born of long 

nce. . 
oo then, perhaps, “lie low” for a while, or 
he may not; it ail depends, as rule, on the state 
of his finances. But, sooner or later, in any case, he 
will “Lob up serenely” somewhere else, and start the 
same old game all over again. . . 

I have been several times concerned in this class 
of case, both for the prosecution and the defence. 
One of the earliest, and, in many respects, one of 
the most remarkable of them all, was that which 
occupied, at the time it transpired, many columns 
of the newspapers, under the alluring and alliterative 
title of “The Doctor and his Duchess.’ 

He was not a real doctor, any more than she was a 
real duchess. He was a clever and accomplished 
rogue of the type indicated above, and he had assumed 
his réle, and compelled the woman to adopt hers, for 
the express purpose of enabling him to pursue the 
more easily his career of fraud. : 

At the time I came into contact with them the 
“doctor” had been operating in Kensington. He 
lived in style in a fine house, drove about in a fault- 
lessly-appointed carriage and pair, and the “ duchess 
lived with him and his wife as a sort of lodger. He 
obtained quantities of goods from the Jocal tradesmen 
on the strength of their supposed wealth and high 


connections. 
DECEIVED BY A WOMAN. 


The man posed as Dr. Theophilus Turner. The 
woman, having dropped the “duchess” for the time 
being, was Lady Ella Macdonald. Most. of the more 
valuable among the articles obtained were ordered by 
the “doctor” on behalf of “her ladyship.” Of course, 
this complicated matters considerably when payment 
begzn to be pressed for. The importunate creditor 
was told that “Lady Macdonald” was “out of town,” 
but would attend to the matter immediately on her 
“return.” When eventually she did “return,” she 
would profess ignorance of the transaction, and ag it 
was now the “doctor's” turn to be “out of town,” the 
poor harassed tradesman found hirmself precisely 
where he was before. . . 

Some of them, as a result, gave it up in despair. 
Others persisted in calling at ail sorts of inopportune 
hours, plying knocker and bell vigorously, and declin- 
ing to go away or to take “No” for an answer. These 
wero angrily accused of “insulting behaviour,” and of 
“wilfully creating a disturbance,” and were in some 
instances threatened with the police. 

Of course, too, there were many who had recourse 
to the county court. But for thie class of summons 
the precious “doctor” had the most profound con- 
tempt. He knew precisely l:ow long a time must 
elapse before the various proceedings culminated in 
the final committal orders being issued, and ere then 
they reckoned to be far away. 

One of their dupes, however, was mado of sterner 
stuff than ordinary. He gleaned something cf their 
exploits elsewhere, and laid information before Mr. 
Rose, the magistrato at the West London Police 
Court, with the result that warrants were issued for 
their arrest. 

It was then that I came upon the scene, being 
Tetained by both of them for the defence. They told 
me a very pretty little fairy story, the man especially 
posing as an injured innocent. I may as well say at 
ence that I did not believe him. 

The woman, however, completely deceived me. Her 
manner was s0 plausible, her accent so refined, and, 
above all, she spoke with such an air of open candour 
and apparent truthfulness, that I saw no reason to 
disbelieve her when she assured me that she really 
was what she had claimed to be, namely, a lady of 
title, and the widow of a onetime famous Indian 
judge. 

But after the first remand the case assumed a very 
serious aspect. The Treasury took up the prosecution 
and quickly demolished her pretensions, as they di 


Strike the banjo—rattle the bones, 


also those of the “doctor.” Him I declined to defend 
after he had been shown up in his true colours; and 
in thus acting 1 was perfectly justified, for he had 
grossly misled me as to the real facts of the case. 1 
might, too, have adupted the same course with regard 
to “her ladyship,” had I cliosen. 

That I did not do so was largely owing to tho fact 
that I regarded her as more sinned against than 
sinning. His was the master mind, and she wes 
wholly under his influence. This I was able to prove 
at the trial, with the result that I succeeded in 
getting her released, on certain of her friends giving 
an undertaking to look after her. He received a lung 
term of penal servitude, and very richly, indeed, did 
he deserve it. 

SMOKED OUT. 

A more thoroughly accomplished scoundrel it would 
be well-nigh impossible to conceive of. Much con- 
cerning his misdeeds transpired at his trial, but the 
half was not told. He was over sixty years of age 
when he was convicted, and his whole life practically 
had been one long fraud. 

He once, I discovered, boasted to an associate that 
he had obtained goods by fraud amounting altogether 
to the value of half a million sterling. This was doubt- 
less an exaggeration, born of a professional criminal’s 
colossal vanity. But, nevertheless, the total extent of 
his depredations must have been enormous. 

His adventures, too, in evading arrest, antl eluding 
creditors, were surprising in their variety. For in- 
stance, at Barnstaple, while posing as a clergyman, 
he was detected in a criminal act, and a plain-clothes 
officer was told off to take him into custody. But 
Turner disguised himself in female apparel, and 
actually engaged the policeman in conversation for 
some time without the latter being aware of his 
identity. Ho then left the house, and escaped after 
dark by boarding a train at a local, wayside station. 

In the Isle of Wight, he lived so long upon credit 
that eventually the local tradespeople gave up in 
despair of ever seeing the colour of his money, and 
the landlord, not knowing how otherwise to get rid 
of him, stopped up the chimneys of his house and 
smoked him out. He left there also in the night. 

One of his most audacious coups was made in 1889. 
In November of that year a certain Dr. Harris dicd. 
Turner happened to see the annerncement in the 
papers, and drove up to the house in ~ carriage and 
pair, representing himeelf as the nephew of the 
deceased. By this means he obtained possession of 
the dead man’s diplomas and certificates, and fro 
that moment he becanie “Dr. Harris,” committing 
under that alias wholesale frauds at Brighton, Maid- 


Swansea he gave himself out to be surgeon to the 
Prince of Wales, and there was scarcely a tradesman 
in the placo whom he did not succeed in victimising. 
TRADESMEN NOT THE ONLY VICTIMS. 

Nor were tradespeople his only victims. Posing 
alternately as a clergyman and a doctor, he had every 
opportunity for making friends and acquaintances, 
and each and every one of these he regarded froin the 
point of view of their becoming, at some period or 
other, a source of revenue to himself. 

As an instance of the man’s consummate andacity, I 
may mention that upon one occasion he came within 
an ace of succeeding in getting one mnorning a large 
sum of money by fraudulent misrepresentations from 
a bank manager, whom he had only met for the first 
time at dinner at a country house on the previous 
evening. According to information I have, the notes 
and gold were actually being counted out to him in 
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the manager's private office, when a dctoctive, whe 
knew sonething of his career, chanced to ca‘l upon 
unother matter, and dropped a timely hint into th 
ear of the tco-confiding financier. For this attempted 
fraud Turner was prosecuted, but the procecdings wer 
dropped prior to a committal being secured. ; 

With resard to the woman who was first his victin 
aml afterwards one of his accomplices, he appears 
to have been introduced to her while occupying a fin: 
house near Dorking, in Surrey, where ho posed is a 
county gentleman. She was, as J have said, popularl: 
known as “The Duchess.” But amongst her othe: 
titles were Lady Mary Hamiiton and Lady Mar; 
Cirahain. 

It will be noticed that I have alluded to her above 
as one of Turner's accomplices. He had others, in 
cluding, at least, three women, and one of these tok 
an almost equaily prominent part in the frauds he 
was constantly perpetrating. As, however, th 
Treasury did not think it worth while to take pro 
ccelings against fhem, I am precluded from sayin: 
anything further about them. 

LIVED LIKE FIGHTING COCKS. 


Another long firm case in which I was engaged wae 
somewhat uncommon, in that the fraud was carried 
onentirely by means of letter-writing. The de fcndaut- 
were three in number, two brothers and a _ sister. 
Their system was to rent a house in a good residential 
quarter of London by means of cross references from 
and to one another. As soon as they entered inte 
possession, they would give it an impressive, high- 
sounding name, if it did not alrcady possess one, and 
have some good, heavy notepaper prinied from a 
specially-prepared die. 

They would then write hundreds of letters to those 
persons all over the country who acivertiso provisions 
and other goods for sale in provincial papers, giving 
large orders, which, in nine cases out of ten, were 
executed upon credit, and, of course, never pid for. 

In this way they not only managed to Jive like 
fighting-cocke, but they received such quantities of 
stuff of one kind and another that they were able ta 
advertise the surplus, in their turn, and sell it, natur 
ally, at considerably below the current market rates. 
Need'ess to say, however, they took precious good care 
to secure cash in advance before parting with any of 

| the commodities that they themselves had obtained 
| possession of in the first instance without the expendi 
ture of a single penny. 
i The case occupied some considerable time, for a: 
| soon as the first reports of the preceedings appcared 
in the newspapers, complaints began to pour in from 
all over the kingdom, and there was, in consequence, 
‘some difficulty in ascertaining the exact share taken 
by the different defen‘lants in the conspiracy. In 
the end, however, all three of them were convicted 
! and sentenced to terms of imprisonment. 
ALL ABOUT A CAT. 
It has always been a matter of surprise to me to 
see how cager people frequently are to go to law about 
pet animals owned by them, or in whose welfare they 
| are interested. The details, too, of such cases rare!y 


fail to interest the newspapcr-realing public, and that 
to an extent which is seemingly out of a!l proportion 
to their actual importance. 

Most people will doubtless be able to recall the 
quite recent case of a man and his wife, living at 
Chiswick, who went to prison rather than part with 
acoliie dog, which they alleged ta bo theirs, but which 
the judge, who heard the action, decreed to belinz 
to the other party to the snit. IT should imagine tii 
many thousands of reams of paper must have been 
covered with printers’ ink in relation to this curious 
matter, and I know for a fact that an cnormous 
number of letters were written by sympathisers. 

It has been my lot to act in many cf these cases, 
and I might have had, I suppose, fully twice as many 
more, did I not make it a practice of discouraging 
clients from entering into what may easily prove very 
expensive litigation on what I consider wholly in 
sufficient grounds. 

For example, I was once consulicd about a cat by a 
lady of means, who drove np to my oflice in a pair- 
horse brougham. She stated that, eleven years prioi 
to the date of her visit to me, she had entrusted a 
kitten to a well-known Tondon vetcrinary-surgeon- 
whose name she mentioned—to be poisoned. He had 
afterwards assured her that this had been done, and 
had sent her on his bill, which she paid. That very 
morning, however. while ont walking in Kensington 
High Street, she had, she sail, unexpectedly come 
across the kitten, by this time grown into a cat, and 
she wished me to initiate proceedings against the 
veterinary-surgcon for not having carried out his 
contract. 

I endeavoured, of course, to persuade her of the use- 
lessness of such an action-at-law as she contemplated. 
pointing out to her how difficult it would be for her 
to establish, after the lapse of so long a time, even 
the actual facts she stated, and impressing upon her 
that she could not possibly hope to prove, to the 
satisfaction of a judge and jury, that the cat she had 
seen was, in fact, the kitten she had entrusted to the 
veterinary-surgeon. My arguments, however, fell wpon 
deaf ears. The old dame was terribly in earnest, and 
insisted, not only that she had recognised the cat, 
but that the cat had immediately recognised her, and 


Tell Brown—Robinson—Smith and Jones. 


“All right! anything to oblige.’’ 


this alihough it was admittedly eleven years eince they 
had last scen one another. 

I realised then that the case was ho less, and was 
driven to adopt a ruse, which I always keep in 
reserve for emergencies such as this. 3 told her that 
I was too busy to undertake the matter myself, but 
recommended her to another solicitor, who, I said, 
would doubtless be pleased to have her for a client. I 
believe he, like myself, had considerable trouble in 

tting rid of her, and only managed it in the end 
y passing her along to someone elee he knew. She 
rent, I heard, to several solicitors afterwards, and 
may, for aught I know to the contrary, be visiting 
them still. ; . 

In the above case, of course, an action w2s entirely 
out of the question. But even where there exist 
apparently quite good grounds for taking Lop aeger 
legal battles about pet animals are exceedingly risky 
ones to wage. . 

This fact was brought forcibly home to my mind 
in connection with certain arene I took with 
reference to a dog belonging to the Hon. Mrs. 
Chetwynd. This was, of course, the same lady to 
whom I have before had occasion to allude in relation 
to the famous attempted kidnapping case. . 

She was passionately fond of animals, of which she 
kept a number of all sorts, including many valuable 
dogs that had gained prizes at various shows. . 

in going abroad for a somewhat lengthy period, 
some few years ago, sho entrusted these dogs to a 
veterinary-surgeon, with instructions that they were 
to have ev care and attention, and that no ex- 
nse was in ared in providing them with es 
ood, and so forth. Presumably, this was done, but 
some of the animals, nevertheless, sickened and died. | 


WAS IT A CHANGELING Ff. 


Mrs. Chetwynd was very much upset ‘at this, and 
her grief turned to anger, when, on returning home, 
and receiving back the remainder of her pets, she 
discovered, as she thought, that for one of them 
another and less valuable animal had been substituted, 
one which was, she thought, probably the pup of the 
dog that she imagined was missing. This, of course, 
was a very serious matter, involving & suggestion of 
the gravest nature against the veterinary-surgeon in 
question. For this reason I purposely withhold his 
name, especially as he has since been absolutely cleared 
of the imputation in question. 

I realised at once the difficulty there would probably 
be in proving that the dog returned was not the same 
one that had been entrusted by her to the veterinary- 
surgeon, and tried hard to dissuade Mrs. Chetwynd, 
at the beginning, from taking proceedings. 

She was, however, a very determined woman, and 
when once she had made up her mind to a course 
of action, it was very difficult to turn her from it. 
I, therefore, decided, after several consultations with 
her, to go ahead, especially as she was able to produce 
witnesses who had known the dog well which had been 
entrusted to the care of the vetcrinary-surgeon, and 
who were certain, in their own minds, that the one 
returned to her was not the same animal. 

It occurred to me that there was one point in the 


caso that was all important, and that was 
the age of the dog which we had in our 
peseession. Assuming that this was the one 


that had been entrusted to the  veterinary- 
surgeon, then it must have been, at least, three years 
old. But if, on the other hand, it waa not that one, 
but the pup of that one, then it was probably only 
about six months old, and must certainly have been 
ander nine months. 

WHEN VETS DIFFER, 

Under these circumstances, the obvious course was 
to obtain expert opinion, and this I did. I consulted 
a number of veterinary-surgeons of high standing in 
their profession, and they one and all agreed that 
our dog was under nine months old. I began to feel 
jubilant. So did my client. Our next step was to 
obtain a summons against the gentleman in question 
for stealing the dog entrusted to his care. 

In due course the case came on for trial, and I 
instructed Mr. (now Sir) Charles Mathews on behalf 
of the prosecution, and eminent counsel was briefed 
for the defence. Our witnesses swore that the dog we 
bad was a changeling, and not the original dog that 
they had known, while our fiva or six “vets.,” called 
&s experts, were positive that it was under nine months 
old. This was all right, so far as it went. But, un- 
fortunately, from our point of view, the defence was 
able to produce an even greater number cf eminent 
veterinary-surgeons, who were prepared to swear, and, 
in fact, did swear, that the omy so far from being 
ander nine months old, was aged between three and 
four years. 

As a result, Mrs. Chetwynd lost her case. Nor did 
the matter end there, for, although the vetcrinary- 
surgeon, who had had the custody of her dogs, was 
thereby cleared of the charge brought against him, 
he was entitled, under the circumstances, to bring an 
action for damages against her, and promptly pro- 
eveded to do so. This case was, however, ultimately 
settled without its being brought into court. 

(Mr. Pierron continues his reminiscences next 
week.) 


Warble eweetly on the flute, 
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OIL WELLS IN ENGLAND. 

Azz there petroleum deposits anywhere in England, 
of a similar character to those in various parts 
the United States of America, at Baku. in Russia, and 
elsewhere? . 

This is the question that is just now agitating the 
minds of some among the more far-seeing of our naval 
experta, for petroleum is undoubtedly fuel of the 
future, so far as warships are concerned. — . 

At present, as Sir Boverton Redwood pointed out in 
his speech at Newcastle the other day, the only oil- 

roducing countries under the British flag are Canada, 

urma, and Assam. And the quantity they contribute 
to tha world’s supply is exceedingly small, when com- 
pared with the total output, whic! amounted last year 
to not less than 8, million gallons; sufficient, 
that is to say, to fill 3,456,948 ten-ton railway tank 
waggons, and make a train 13,749 miles long. 

@ underground reservoirs, whence these huge 
quantities are obtained, have only been tapped quite 
recently, and mostly accidentally. It is quite concalv- 
able that similar subterranean oil lakes may exist 
beneath the surface soil of Britain. : 

Indeed, there have not been wanting indications 
that such is the case. Near Shepton Mallet, for 
instance, the borers of an artesian well struck crude 
petroleum eo long ago as the year 1884. Much 
scepticism was expressed at the time as to the genuine- 
nesa of the find, but subsequent investigations by 
experts confirmed 

ereover, since 
been attended by like results ; while only a year or 
two back an ordinary well at Husband’s Bosworth, in 
Leicestershire, commenced supplying oil instead of 
water, to the unbounded disgust of those who had 
been in the habit of using it. 


Ce a a ante 


Tapy: “I am looking for & governess for my 
children.” 

Manager of Intelligence Office: “Didn’t we supply 
you with one last week?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, madam, according to her report, you don’t 
need s governess. You need a wild beast tamer.” 

ee fo 


SMART. 
Blossom): “Is this Mr. Bloomer’s office!” 
Blossom: “No. His office is on the other side of 
the passage.” 


Blick (leaving the door open as he walks out): 
“Thank yon, sir.” 

Blossom: “Hey! Come back and close that door! 
Haven't you any doors in your house?” 

Slick: “Yes, sir; but they all have springs on ‘em. 
Allow me to show you, sir, my patent doubledack- 
action-door-spring. It closes the door without a bang, 
and will last a lifetime.” 

——  ) 


“Wri,” she said, “means good. James means 
beloved. I wonder——” 

A flush mantled her cheek. 

“YT wonder,” she softly murmured, “what George 
means!” 

“George means business, I hope,” said mother, look- 
ing up from the Bank Holiday wedding announcements 
in the evening paper. 


Burcx (to 


FORTUNES IN FLOWERS. 

Tue sudden fancy for carnations, which resulted 
the other day in £100 being paid for a single plant, 
is not to be compared with the tulip mania that 
broke out in Holland in tho middle of seventeenth 
century. 

Then, as much as £1,000 was paid on several 
occasions for rare bulbs, and one, the Leeper Augustus, 
actually changed hands for £1,700. Probably, this 
represents a record price for all time for s single 
plant, although in the early days of the orchid craze 
very large sums indeed were frequently paid for new 
varieties. 

Baron Schroeder, for instance, received £365 for 
a unique Oypripedium Stonei, while another connoisseur 
paid £340 for a variety of Acrides Lawrencea, 5 
again, Mr. Sander, the famous “Orchid King” of 
St. Albans, actually bought back for £200 a plant 
he had originally sold for two guineas. 

Another customer of his paid £100 for a bulb which 
flowered out into a new and elegant variety. The 
purchaser made £800 on his purchase by dividing the 
rn and reselling it to connoisseurs and dealers, 

r. Sander himself giving 250 guineas for one piece, 
which he kept for hybridising. 

So late as 1892 the orchids at Blenheim sold for 
no less than £6,280, many single plants fetching over 
£100 apiece; while Mr. Bartlett, the late superin- 
tendent of the Zoological Gardens, sold for a very 
considerable sum, two stray orchids that had sprung 
up on a rubbish-heap behind his house. 

These latter represented two distinct and new 
varieties, but no one knew how they came there, or 
whence, or when. It was sapoast however, that 

arrived unnoticed amongst a consignment of 
South American monkeys. 


Presa the motor fog-horn——Toot ! 


WEEE ENDING 
Ava, 13, 1908. 


Mulberries 
can heve Mumps 


Plants Have their Iilnesses < 
Just Like Human Beings, 


Scientists are beginning to believe that sith 


some of them, at any rate—have a nervous systc:, 


The extraordinary performances of the sensitive pli: 
the wholo of which droops when one branch is rouy!,,; 
touched, can only be accounted for on some s1:-h 
sic ; 

deed, the more we learn about the vegetable wold 
the more strongly we realise how narrow is the cap 
which divides the plant from the animal kingdom. 

Plants need food, and, as with animals, some for!s 
agree with them, and they flourish, while others ud, 
not suit them, and they dwindle and die. 

They need sleep. Trees in towns that are expcs] 
all night to the glare of electric arc lamps loso thi ir 
leaves. In Montreal especially this fact has bein 
noticed. The trees near to the big lamps, notally 
the elms, have died. They could not live without rs‘, 

No plant can flourish in a draught. Exposed to 
a constant draught of cold air, a human being or an 
animal “catches cold.” So does a plant. 

There is one plant, the “ Eutada tussiens,” or congl:- 
ing bean, which suffers from what strongly resem). 
hay fever. It is a native of hot, moist, tropical 
regions, and is unable to stand dust. 

On the under side of its leaves are innumcrab's 
little tiny pores or mouths, through which the plant 
breathes. If these get choked with dust, the gavs 
accumulate inside the leaf, and are at last expel! 
in a positive paroxysm of coughing. 

YOU CAN VACCINATE TREES. 

The leaf trembles violently, and—what is stranccr 
still—the leaves change from their usual green ti:t 
to a reddish tinge. The poor plant actually beens 
red in the face, exactly as does a man or woinan 
when seized with a fit of choking or sneezing. 

It is said that you can vaccinate trees so as to 
art them against certain diseases. An American 

orticulturist named Brooks has invented a prepara 
tion which will, he declares, protect any forest tno 
from the attacks of various parasitcs. 

Here in England it is the practice of some fort 
and park-keepers to drive rusty nails into the trunks 
of trees. They allege that the sap becomes impregnat 1 
with iron rust, and is thus made distasteful to the 
caterpillars and timber-eating grubs, which destroy 
so many fine trees. 

Every single cultivated plant is subject to certain 
diseases, the majority which are frightfully 
contagious. The most serious in its consequences cf 
all these is undoubtedly the potato disease. 

This first broke out in Belgium in 1842, and sprcal 
like cholera. It reached Canada in 1844, came to 
England in the following year, and destroyed the 
arope in the Isle of Wight. Thence it crossed 10 
Ver ‘a where it caused the fearful famine of 181°- 

Potatoes also suffer from “scab,” a disease similst 
in appearance to that which sometimes affects cattle. 
“Curl,” “wet rot,” and “dry rot” are other infecticus 
diseases, which are the bane of the potato grower. 

At present the gooseberry mildew is causing great 
alarm in this country. It is an infectious discas 
which haa been accidentally imported from America. 
The Board of Agriculture has taken up the matter, 
and in every garden or orchard where the disea* 
has made its appearance every gooseberry bush is taken 
up and burnt. 

DEFORMED PLANTS ARE VERY COMMON. 

Most fruit trees are subject to the disease known 
as “gumming,” which strongly resembles eczema in 
the animal world. To cure it, trees are scraped ari 
washed and anointed with a healing mixture. 

Apples often suffer from a complaint known 4 
“American blight.” The best remedy is to scrub 
trunk and branches with a strong solution of brine. 

Oranges and lemons and all citrous trees are terribly 
subject to various infectious diseases. Ono stronz! 
resembles smallpox; another bears a really terrible 
likeness to cancer, for the trunk becomes eaten away 
by degrees. 

This disease is most difficult to cure, and_usua''? 
ends in the death of the affected tree, which cithtr 
dics outright, falls, or is blown down. ; 
Usually, a particular disease attacks only one spe"'« 
of tree. But this is not always the case. In 1902 4 
new disease appeared in tho Riviera, and attack! 
a dozen different sorts of fruits simultancously. Sta‘ 
like excrescences appeared on the leaves, and the 
affected plants rapidly died. 

Deformities are even more common among plan's 
than in the animal world. The so-called “witch: 
brooms” on birch, cherry, beech, fir, pine, spruce, 2° 
larch are & common example. Mulberry trees 2° 
sometimes afflicted with lump-like wens, which, by 4 
small stretch of imagination, might be termed 
“mumps.” 

Ox-eyed daisies and plantains often show deformed 
flower heads, while a stalk of foxgloves will some 
times produce at its top one huge sunflower like bloc™ 


in | 
* Very Good! Clear the way.” 


Work” Bill which has lately been before Parliament. 


WEEK ENDING 
Ava. 18, 1908. 


“T NEVER heard 
of such a law,” said 
a Woolwich woman 
in utter amazement, 
when fined three 
shillings for failmg 
to give notice to the 

olice that she had 
‘ound a stray dog. 

“That will not 
avail,” replied the 
magistrate. “ There 
are thousands of 
Acts of Parliament, 
but everyone is 
expected to know 
all of them.” 

The Act under 
which the Woolwich woman was fined in June last 
happened to be a new one. But there are vast numbers 
of old laws quite lost to public memory which are yet 
liable to be resurrected for your benefit, or the reverse 
—usually the reverse! 

For instance, a man was arrested at Barnstaple 
because he was trotting his horse and cart through 
the streets. He was naturally much surprised. He 
found, however, to his cost, that there exists a law 
oc ie springless carts to be trotted along the high 
road. 

Speaking of vehicles, there is a law by which all 
London horse omnibuses are required to carry beneath 
the flooring a heavy weight to counterbalance any 
tcndency to capsize when full outside. 

“Should think our hosses have enough to pall 
already, without weights under the floor,” scornfally 
replied a driver when told of this regulation. eT, 
never saw a ’bus with one.” 

Like scores of similar grandmotherly acts of legis- 
lation, the ’bus balance law has been lost, and, now 
that the days of horse-drawn ’buses are numbered, will 
probably never be revived. 


y 
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‘Ignorance is No Excuse, 


| THEY COULDN'T MAKE BRISTOL PAY. | 
We have heard a deal of the so-called “Right to 


A few-weeks ago two men applied to the West Ham 
Eoard of Guardians to put into force the provisions 
oi a long-lost “Right to Work” Act, which was passed 
over three centuries ago, in the days of Queen 

This Act set forth that any man or woman unable 
to obtain work could be set to work by the parish, and 
that iron, hemp, flax, etc., could be bought to pro- 
vide the work. The wages paid must be reasonable, 
and could be sued for in the County Court. 

The Act has never been repcaled, and the Board has 
applied to the Local Government Board for powers to 
act in the matter. 

A statute even more musty than the last mentioned 
was revived a few years ago to supplement @ defect 
in the Inebriate Act of 1898. A woman drunkard of 
Bristol, committed for three years to a home, was 
released, after twelve monthe, on licence. She came to 
London, again took to drink, and the Bristol authori- 
ties refused to have anything more to do with her. 
The Home Office was applied to, but found that the 
Act gave them no powers to force Bristol to act in 
the matter. 

The woman came before the magistrate of the North 
London Police Court, and he dug up an Act of 
Edward III. passed in the year 1360, by which he 
was able to call on the woman to find surety for £20 
to keep the peace for six months, or, in default, go 
to prison for three months. 

Similarly, Mr. Horace Smith, of the Westminster 
Police Court, threatened to revive an ancient Act 
for the purpose of dealing with the Suffragettes after 
their pantechnicon raid on the House of Commons in 
February last. 


| ACTS SPEEDILY GET FORGOTTEN. | 
Le 


A year or 60 ago the Servants’ Character Act of 1792 
was.introduced at Southwark Police Court. A barman 
having been fined £10 for obtaining a situation by 
means of a falsc character, the prosecutor requested 
that half the fine might go to him as informer. The 
Act said, “(A penalty up to £20 may be imposed, the 
half of which may go to the informer and half to the 
poor of the parish.” 

The application was, however, refused, for, as the 
clerk pointed out, the penalties now go to the Receiver 
of Police. 

It doee not take very long for an Act of Parliament 
to pass into the limbo of forgetfulness. Take, for 
instance, the Shop Assistants Act. This provided that 
an adequate number of seats should be provided for 
the assistants, and that they should be allowed to 
use them in a reasonable way. 

The Act has become a dead letter. True, the seats 
are there, but the unfortunate girls know better than 
to use them. If the shop walker sees a girl sitting 
down for a moment or two he will say. “ You are tired, 
miss.” The girl knows the words are a warning. If 
he sees her seated a second time he says, “You are 

tired, miss.” This constitutes a final warning. 
A third offence is punished by immediate dismissal 


Sound the bugle! Beat the drum ! 
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How | Climbed: the 


ladder + 


A Series of Fascinating Life Stories of Successful 


Men and Women Told in an Original Way. 


Begin 


Reading at the Bottom of the Column, 


** UNCLE uiaas of Margate, Most Famous of all 


igger Minstrels, 


But plenty of life in the old— 
dog yet. Lately refused offer 
of £15 a week to appear in 
new musical comedy. Going 

in for municipal affairs an 

mean to be a Town Councillor | 


for Margate. 


The saddest day of my life.— | -—“"# 1906. 
Retire to devote myself to | 
= fishing, and garden- 


My most memorable benefit.— 1897. 
Over 15,000 people present. 
On the platform, among 
others, Sir hag 4 Irving, 
Miss Clara Jecks, Miss Kate 
Cutler, John L, Toole, and 
Arthur Roberts. Tuole 
decorates me with 8 eial 
medal presented by Arthur 
Roberts. 

During this period average— 
weekly takings over £50— 
after mn or two, This 
divided to eleven equal 
parts, one for each of the ten 
of us, one for re-erve, but my 
share increased by royslties 
“ify troupe andl appear in 

ape and I appear in— 
Gentleman Joe, at Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre, London. 
Great success. 

Lady of title presents me— 
with gold with “Good 
Luck,” set in diamonds. | 
Among famous members of— 
my troupe, at one time or 
another, may mention Mr, 
Arthur Roberts and Chirgwin, 
the White-Eyed Kaffir. 

Washel away by storm.— 
This a frequent occurrence. 

Went to Boulogne and— 
sands. Im- 
mediately arrested; im- 
prisoned on suspicion of 
being Communists. 


1887. 


Went to Madrid with— 
troupe. Impresario bolted 
with takings, Locked up for 
singing in the streets to raise 
our fares, 


Perform a lot on the Conti-— 
nent. and in pantomimes, but 
always back for Margate for 
the season, during which I 
receive on an average three 
offers of marriage a week— 
spare my blushes. : 
Proudest moment of my life.— 
Perform before H.R.H. The 
Prince of Wulesat Packington 
Castle, Lord Ay) s’ord’s 


Saee Later appcar at 
borough House. 


1877. 


Ambition awoke in my— 1867. ) 
manly buzzam, determined to 
do something on my own. 
Always could sing a rit, so 
bought a concertina for 3s. fd. 
I went to Broad«tairs and 
stirted singing on thes nds. 


1864. \ 


Assisted to manige Theatre 
Royal, Marzate. Began in 
humble cazacity as cull-boy, 
a-boy, messenger: boy, ‘e4 
y's bey. Advanced i 
acene-shifting, scene-painting, 
taking morry at the bux. 
office tootling in the 
orchestra, Also acted, Fire 
brigade called out. 


Aged three, started cimh— [f= 

ing eo ladder—by falling off 1 | 1847. 
it—behind the scenes of j ¢ 

the Theatre Royal. Mirgate, 


Born, Margate, 184:, but I— 
don’t feel a day over forty, 
an] am willing to take on with 
the bones or knuckles anv 
galoot who mya I lovk 


—Abandcn stage, 
for good and start on 
Maurga‘’e S.nds. 
then, ull teach, so used to Ko 
about on my lenesome, #ng- 


ing to opie on th: seats, 
Made 7s. 64. Nearly bust : 
with pride and opulence. Giraiaily accumulated a 


Margate Sands. 
For adventures —all 


tout of order—see 


small bills this and 
other side, 


No sands 


Du-ing this period 
met mony famous 
“gtara," including 
Rarrr Sullivan,( his, 
Matthews, and John 
L. Toole. That is, I 
met them at the 
station; they g:ve 
me their carpet-bacs 
tocury. Thoucht of 
myeelfas a ucglected 
genius. 


Pee go ae Llp. L. [Scots 


6 aekhe [denen 


thouzh not 


ee 
Tue other day the 
proprietor of a Now Be 
cocoanut shy was 


sharply fined at 
Lincoln for an in- 
genious swindle. 
Several of his cocoa- 
nuts were found to 
be not the fruit of 
pore palm, but 
eavy metal imita- — 
Hone ——_ 

The result was that ~ ae 
many __fair - goers 
wasted their pennies 
in vain attempts to 
upset nuts which 
even a Hirst could 
hardly have toppled 
from their pinnacles. 

One can under- 
stand a swindle or hoax of this kind, one in which 
the swindler makes something out of his swindle. 

But the sense of humour, which finds amusement 
in pointlessly wasting the time of a number of harm- 
less people, 1s more difficult to comprchend. 

Such a hoax spoilt a Saturday for some 2,000 hard- 
working people at Shaw, near Oldham. A visitor 
alleged that hs had invented a new electrical method 
of felling chimneys, and stated that he had_ been 
commissioned to demolish a very large chimney in 
the neighbourhood, and that he would bring it down 
within twenty minutes of the time he started 
operations. 

A crowd, estimated at over 2,000, gathered to watch 
the chimney razed, and waited over two hours before 
they arrived at the conclusion that they had been 
pointlessly duped. 

A similar pointless hoax took place in August seven 
years ago. A notice appeared in certain local papers 
that the gipsy king would be crowned at High Beech, 
Epping Forest. The time was fixed for three on 2a 
Saturday afternoon. 


: 


da. STs 
Or Yo: May Get Hoaxed op 
Your Holiday, 


BOURNEMOUTH ONCE WAS HOAXED. | 


An immense number of people turned up, some in 
brakes and carriages, some on horseback, some afoot. 
But there were no gipsies and no coronation, and 
how the joke originated was a puzzle which has never 
been solved. 

Bournemouth once suffered from a similar sense- 
less sell. About three years ago the Mayor of that 
beautiful south coast resort received “official” in- 
timation of a visit from the Channel Flect to execute 
a naval demonstration. 

The whole town prepared to make holiday. Bills 
“To the Channel Fleet” were posted on the tram 
cars, and the children in all the schools were granted 
a whole holiday. 

No ficet appeared. The “official” intimation was 
a flat forgery. 

One of the most extraordinary of spectacular 
swindles was worked at Carlsruhe, in Germany, in 
September, 1905. A young writer named Wassman 
announced that he was going to start upon a caree: 
as “hunger artist.” 

He had a brick cell constructed in a certain hotel. 
and cards of invitation to view him being bricked up 
and cut off from food for thirty days were issued. 

Some hundreds of people bought tickets of admission. 
Imagine their feelings when the young man calmly 
told them that he had not the slightest intention of 
starving himself, that his only idea had been t 
make a little money, and that he was delighted he 
had found so many fools ready to part with their 
cash! 


| EVER HEARD OF THE CARDIFF GIANT? | 


TIis speech roused the spectators to fury. While 
some sinashed the cell to atoms, others wreckal the 
whole hotel; while an angry crowd chased Wassman 
himself, caught him, and nearly pounded the lifo out 
of him before he was rescued by a strong body of 

olice. 

PiThe most famous hoax of the nineteenth century 
was undoubtedly the so-called “Cardiff Giant.” 

On October 16th, 1869, tremendous excitement was 
caused by a report that the petrified body of a pre- 
historic giant had been discovered at Cardiff, in the 
State of New York, by some men who were digging 
a well. 

Crowds flocked to see the wonder. Newell, the 
finder, made £1,400 in a week. Barnum offered 
£12,000 down for it, but his offer was rejected. 

The finder took the “yiant” round from town tc 


town. In one day 4,000 people paid 2s. apicce to 
see it. 
Eventually, it was discovered that the amazing 


pre-historic relic had been carved at Boone, in Towa. 
by an Italian stcnecutter, and that from this town 
‘it had been eecretly sent to Newell’s farm and buried 
| at dead of night. As the huge stone image weighed 
almost 3,000lb., the cleverness of the perpetrators of 
the fake is rea'ly extraordinary. 


To let the people Know we've come! 


“I'm still floundering!”’ 
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Photography Can Boast of Wonderful Development, 


No srancw of science has shown greater progress 
during the last few months than photography, and it 
seeins as if almost a revolution were taking place in 

hotographic methods. By an invention whic is now 

eing tried it may be possible to take photographs 
without any apparatus whatever excepting the plate, 
and by another process photographs may be printed 
without any light at all. 

It is to Professor Lippmann, of the Paris University, 
that we are indebted for the wonderful Argus-e 
plate, which requires neither separate lens nor 
camera. The surface of the plate is covered with tiny 
lenses, of which there are fifteen thousand in the 
square inch, the whole forming a kind of gelatine 
honeycomb. 

This plate has merely to be exposed to the object 
for a certain time, and then it can be covered and 
treated. The result is a wonderful photograph, which 
is far different from any now known, as the objects 
stand up in relief as though seen through a stereo- 
scope, and the perspective is not distorted, which is 
the case with most present methods. 

By the Donnisthorpe process photographs need no 
longer be taken upon glass or similar transparent 
substances. Tho photographs are taken upon black 
paper. Prints can be taken from these negatives, and 
also the usual kind, by immersing them in a dye; the 
paper is placed in close contact, and when pulled off 
the negative contains a faithful reproduction the same 
colour as the dye used. Thus a multitude of various 
coloured photographs can be obtained, irrespective of 
illumination. 

INVISIBLE OBJECTS CAN BE PHOTOGRAPHED. 

New uses are being found for photography in all the 
branches of human labour. As an example, it may 
be mentioned that flaws in metal which cannot be 
detected by tho human eye are rendered visible by the 
photographic plate. 

In astronomy photography has widened the field 
enormously. Not only can the stars be recorded with 
the greatest accuracy, but the photographio plate sees 
more than twice as many stars as are visible to the 
human eye aided by the most werful telescope. 
More than this, the sensitive plate is capable of 
resolving what appears as a single star to the human 
eye into a number of astronomical bodies. Many 
astral bodies which appear to the human eye to be 
stars, photography has shcwn to be of a nebulous 
constitution. 

The same assistance has been given to the dia- 
metrically beet science of microscopy. Special 
glasses have been invented from which lenses have 
been manufactured which opel ages transmit ultra- 
tiolet rays, so as to photograph objects otherwise in- 
visible, because below the resolving powér of the 
most powerful microscope. By this marvellous advance 
of photography it is possible that an object measuring 
only 1-725,000,000 part of an inch in length may 


be brought to view. 
POG, BLIND CREATURES! 


Photographing through opaque substances has now 
erased to be novel, but very interesting instantaneous 

ictures have been taken recently by means of the 
Fsayn: These rays, as well as those which aro utilised 
in wireless telegraphy, are really only manifestations 
of light to which our eyes are blind, but which can 
be detected by the sensitive plate. 

The modern photographic plate is responsive to 
many rays which have no effect at all upon the human 
retina, and so many things which were unknown and 
unsuspected have been revealed to us. It is now 
known that many things exist which are not perceptible 
at all to the unassisted cbserver. 

It has been found that many propertics which were 
considered to be quite exceptional are common. For 
instance, phosphorescence has been proved to exist in 
every substance, and eo from day to day the photo 
graphio plate is revealing new marvels, and is showing 
that we are really only poor, blind creatures feeling | 
about in the dark. i 

Although our range of vision is limited, it varies in | 
different individuals, and photographic experiments | 
have shown that the whole world appears different to | 
each of us, and no two of us see alike. In technical 
language, the length of the visible spectrum varies with 
the individual—that is to say, each individual has a 
different capacity for detecting colcur. 

So it is that we now possess a number of seeing 
machines which enable us to perceive forms of light to 
which we have been perfectly blind. There are end- 
less forms of light, or vibrations of the ether, to use 
the scientific phrase, of which we shou!d have had no 
knowledge except for such seeing inetruments. In 
fact, until recently we have had no more knowledge 
of these radiations than @ man who had lived Lis life 
in darkness would bave cf light. 


T v.:e welcome! (I 


| from our few remaining fields. They are 
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“On, I wish I hadn't T\,,°8 
told him about a ll Most Deo yf 
young women have / 
that Tealing at one time or tall him ad 
another, and it is rather 
disagreeable to realise that 
you have said somethin 
to a young man wich 
ought never to have been 
mentioned. 

When in doubt—keep silent; that is excellent 
advice to any young woman in her dealings with a 
lover, for there are certain things which not 
be alluded to. True enough, s girl should be free 
and open with her lover, but is not there such s thing 
as wise discretion? 

Take the family circle; now, it is very unwise of 
& girl to become too confidential with her sweetheart 
regarding the doings of her own family. It wagld be 
a very ‘different matter were they married, but as 
sweethearts only, why, it is indiscreet to confide over 
much in a young man. : 

A girl, say, has an uncle, an out-and-out blackguard 
— in fact, been in prison. Not a single soul 
outside of the family circle knowe anything about 
him or his history; yet a girl, in a case of the kind, 
thinks nothing of blurting out the whole trath to 


her lover. 
all very well so long as the girl and 


Now, it is 
man remain lovers, but sweethearts have been 


tong and not drag it into the 
showing off its imperfections. 
their lovers the most carefully 
they do. 
to, could surely 
rest till after the wedding ceremony, when, of course, 
there would be less risk in disclosing them. 
Here’s another thing which girls ate prone 
do. A yomny Tae having Et hold of a real 
lover at last, foolishly tells him about her former 
affairs of the heart and the young men concerned. 
It is madness to do so, of course, for the more silent 
girls are over such matters the better, for if the young 


Are We. | 


s 


Ws, or, at least, a 
many of us, are fon 
drawing comparisons be- 
tween ourselves and our 

andfathers, usually to the 

isadvantage of the latter. 

Well, well, our grand- 
fathera may,have had strong 
vices and many bad faults, 
but, at all events, they were 
not half such credulous 


eat 
of 


fools as we, their “ cn- 
lightened” grandchildren, are to-day. Against | 
the rogue, the quack, the swindler any 


kind, our grandfathers had practically only their own 
wits to protect them. They had little or no Press 
to warn them against and to the wiles of the 
adventurer, and even if there had been, a large section 
of the community could not read. 

Nevertheless, for one among our grandfathers who 
was gulled by an impostor, probably, at least, twenty 
of us are deceived to-day, and by the very same 
hoary artifices that took in our “ ignorant” ancestors. 

Really, our gullibility is as amazing as it ia gross. 
Take the “confidence trick.” So widely has that been 
exposed in the Prees, that it would ap that none 
but an idiot could ever be victimised by it again. 

Yet scarcely a week passes that its successful work- 
ing is not recorded in police-court annals, 

And, mind you, the victims are not ploughmen 
y 
persons of considerable education anf position, and 
only the other day we had the pecktay astounding 
spectacle of the confidence tric in excelsis being 
successfully worked on a famous financier. 

Then there is the “three card trick.” Again it 
would seem incredible that any sane person should 
allow himself to be “skinned” at it in these days. 
Yet the plucked gecse show no signs of diminishing 
in numbers, and a recent victim to the three card 
trick was an Army officer, who was said to be a 
particularly shrewd racing man. 

The “Spanish prisoner” yearly takes a heavy toll 
of the credulous, although once more it would he 
thought that none but little children, or hopeless 
imbeciles, could ever again succumb to his wiles. 

From the success that these three tricks still cbtain, 
though exposed times without namber, I think it 
would be fair to say that we sre far more gullible 
than those upon whom they were first worked. 

But let us go farther afield, and, in éxamining 
some other forms of the “confidence trick”—for the 
“ot.” is, after all, the father and mother of ail 
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the Secrets 


man chances to be of a 
jealous disposition trouble 
= very easily ensue. 

ake another type of case 
illustrating that silence is 
golden. Consider the foolish 

1 who proudly tells her 
over that “Dad gave £5 
for this coat I’m wearing.” 
. : The young man expresses 
mild astonishment, and is frankly told that “Dad 
wouldn't dare refuse me anything—I should like to 
see the man who would.” 

Believe me, that is the sort of conversation which 
a fool entertains her lover with. A sensible girl never 
does such a thing. She never alludes to the cost of 
this or that article of wearing apparel, knowing that 
hai cost her something else—a lover, in all like- 

i . 

No, it does not do to be too confidential over a matter 
of that kind, more especially if the young fellow has 
only a meagre salary. It frightens him away; he 
knows he could not afford euch goods, and, rathcr 
than ran the risk of having a discontented wife, he 
gives the girl up and seeks out a more sensible one—one 
who does not care a button what an article cost. 

It is very true that some young men are dreadfully 
inquisitive, and are always wanting to know all about 
this orthat. Their very persistence, on occasion, makes 
a girl weak, and almost before she realises what she 
is doing the truth is out, a secret is disclosed, and 
probpbly the poor girl is very, very sorry for it after- 
wards. 

A lover most certainly should not be told everything. 
There are always things which it would not be gocd 
for him to know, and it is well for a young woman to 
be on guard, as other girls have a peculiar habit 
of, on occasion, in a subtle manner setting a girl's 
lover to quiz her deliberately on points over which 
they have certain doubts. No, they don’t tell the 
young fellow that; he is not aware that he is being 
used asa tool, but it often happens. 

Of couree, girls must remember that all this cuts 
the other way—a girl should not be told everything 
by her lover. Indeed, the man is a fool who would 
do so, for undoubtedly there are plenty of things which 
a sweetheart should know nothing about—not, at any 
rate, until marriage is an accomplished fact. 

The difficulty lies in knowing what may or may nct 
have untoward consequences; but as to that, why. 
just let a girl think efore she speaks, and let her 
never be drawn into saying things which may Bring 
sore regrets afterwards. 


swindles — find still more 
convincing proof of our 
gross credulity. 

Our ancestors certainly 
made fools of themselves 
over the “South Sea 
Bubble,” but what about 
the tons of hard - won 
treasure that we unnualiy 
pour into companies, as 
rotten, as obviously rotten, 
as that in Walpole’s timo 
for making bricks out of sawdust, or extracting gold 
from the sands of the sea. 

The lures of the bogus company promoter have 
been exposed and described ad nauseam, and yet ho 
has but to go fishing with his bait of 10, 1. 
20, 30 per cent. to make a catch of “gobies” and 
“gulls.” 

But, to pass from financial hawks and gulls, with 
the remark that the bait for the latter is always the 
same, viz., an impossible percentage on their capital, 
let us turn to other varieties of credulous asses. 

Doubtless there are patent medicines on the markct 
which are excellent specifics for the ailments fcr 
which they are intended. But there are certainly 
many quack medicines sold which are as patently 
worthless as the most ridiculous nostrums of any 
bawling Cheap Jack at an old-time country fair. 
What sort of imtelligence have those who buy 
“medicines” which profess to cure anything, froin 
cancer and consumption to “housemaid’s knce” aml 
warts? Yet such decoctions are sold by thousanda cf 
bottles and boxes. 

Closely allied to quack medicines are the quack 
specifics of “beauty doctors,” etc. Poor, purblin‘ 
“gulls,” who cheerfully pay large sums for pastes and 
lotions that are to restore the bloom and softness of 
seventeen to the withered cheek of seventy, that will 
eradicate the wrinkles of time and trouble, that 
will make enub noses aquiline, that in a week wi'l 
restore the ravages of years. 

Then there are the gulls who swallow the antique 
dealers’ spurious goods; tho gulls who believe that 
everything in the newspapers must be truo ; the gulls 
who will accept any religion, provided it is “new”; 
the guils who think that agitators are disinterested ; 
the gulls who imagine that wo can for ever go on 
“muddling through” as a nation; there are mary 
other sorts and conditions of gulls, big and small. 

And so I say, not only is our gullibility gross, but 
our greed for gold insensate, and only equalled by 
our dislike of honest toil. 


“ Harraht 
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COMPLETE SHORT STORY. 
padi kOe 


Ir was market-day at Ballygawn, and among the very 
fair sprinkling of womankind in the square wags one, 
Molly Ryan, who had come in on foot from Bansheen with 
ber brother. . . 

Molly was twenty-nine, and, according to the spitefully- 
disposed among her own sex, had “missed her markit. 
She was still a spinster, seemingly oblivious to the pass- 
ing of time, still resolved to scttie down—not in the mere 
giddiness of youth, but with that ripe perfection of 
wisdom which characterises one who has scen the world and 
knows ite wicked ways—the ways of ‘‘ deludering men, 
who can put on so fair a coat of whitewash previous to 
matrimony, yet are so sooty black within the cavernous 
chimneys of their souls, . 

But, thongh Molly confessed to twenty-nine, she alwa 
added that she did not feel it. She had cheeks like 
winter apples, firm white teeth, an equally firm mouth, 
and hair as black as raven’s feathers. ; . 

To Father Condon she had recently admitted that if 
she could only meet a promising young man, she would 
cheerfully give up her single blessedness for that state of 
double uncertainty which is called matrimony. 

But when Father Condon had mentioned. in that connec- 
tion the name of Phadrig M’Gee, Miss Molly had been 
frankly contemptuous. | ; eer . 

“Och, thin,” she said, with a smirk, “ ye wouldn't 
have me throw meself away on that young flitterbat, yer 
riverence? ” 

“Flitterbat? Why, the man’s five years older than 
yourself, Molly! He's already asked you twice, he tells 
me. Why don’t you marry him and have done with it? 

But Molly would have none of the proposal, her prin- 
cipal objection to Phadrig being his wildness. It was 
in vain that Father Condon argued that the man was no 
wilder than the rest and that Molly’s influence would 
probably have a sobering effect upon him, and he had 
gone away at last, discomfited. 

° e ° @ e 

Phadrig M’Gee had sold his dozen sheep and the three 
fat bullocks, and so was in a position to visit his friends 
and play the critic and philosopher. . 
ell, well, Patsy Nolan,” he said, ‘‘ an’ is it pity or 
money ye ixpect to get for thim pigs? Faith, the poor 
cra: Lite | need nursin’ afore they'd make bacon! Did 
they walk in, did ye say? Wid thim thin legs? Ah, 
now, ye’re jokin’! Sure, they’re eatin’ the stones this 
minute! . 

“An’ is it sellin’ the wee black cow ye are, Micky 
Ryan? To be partin 'wid it after all theso years, an’ it 
brought up wid ye like a ehild! ‘Tis a mean trick to be 
playin’ the poor baste entirely!” . 

“Whisht, Phadrig! Don’t be runnin’ down what yo 
niver had the likes av yerself!” said Mr. Ryan, gcod- 
humonredly. . 

‘(Is it me runnin’ it down? Sure, I’ve too much rispect 
for its age!” : . : 

‘*Ye've rispect for nothin’, Enaueg ot Gee!” 

Phadrig swung round and found himself face to face 
with Molly Ryan. . ; . 

“T’'ve great respect for vou, Mise Molly,” he said. 
“ An’ by the same token I'll buy the wee cow if yer 
brother Tore'll make a fair price.” . 

“Maybe we'd have to go search for the money,” said 
Molly, with a sniff. 

Phadrig jingled his pockcts. . 

“ That’s the chune for ye to dance to,” he said. ‘Sure, 
I'm in the best av luck this blessed ie gl . : 

‘"'Y2’d best kape yer luck, thin, and not co spindin’ it 
on folly. The cow’s sold, annyway.” . . 

‘“Ye’ve a sharp tongue to ye still, Miss Molly,” said 
Mr. M’Gee. . 

‘'Tis me misfortune,” she said. 

“Yet ’tis eatin’ me heart out for a sound av it I've 
been these many months,” said the man lightly, yet with a 
note of seriousness in his voice. 

“Sure, thin, ’tis been nurishin’ meat that same heart 
o’ yours, Phadrig M’Gee,” said Molly, with a relenting 
smile. 

“Ah, well, ‘tis little pity I get. ¢ . Will ye be 
goin’ back soon thin, Miss Molly?” | ; 

“It’s on the way I am this very minute. But ye'll be 
shtayin’ till the boys get wild, I’m thinkin’.” 

wy will not, thin! If ye’ve a mind for company, I'll 
take the road wid ye.” . i 

Molly pulled her shawl a little further over her shining 
black hair, and smiled once more, | : 

‘Well, come on thin,” she said. ‘* 'Twill be a good 
deed entirely to take ye away from timptation.” 

They steered their way through the tangle of beasts, 
passed the alluring entrance to Mra. Mulcahy’s bar, 
crossed the wide, stone bridge, and turned out of the 
town along the Ballyclogher road. The noise died away 
behind them; before them stretched the valley and the 
green hills. 

‘‘Ye’ve been terrible hard on me up to now, Molly,” 
said Mr. M’Gee, holding a lizhted match to his pipe. 

“Och, thin, ye’re such a wild wee man!” replied Molly 
deprecatin, ly. . ‘ 

‘An’ why shouldn't a man be wild in his young 
days?” asked Phadrig. “An ‘ould sinner’s had to see.” 

‘ Yes, for sare. But there's no call for ye to go roarin’ 
an’ fightin’ and spindin’ yer money, Phadrig M’Gee.” 
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“Sure, I haven’t spent a 
penny on dhrink this blessed 
day ; no, nor put me fishts up 
wance!” 

“* An’ how’s that, thin ?” 

“ Faith, wasn’t ye there wid 
thim eyes o’ yours, Molly ?” 

“Ye never come to Mass, or 
anything that’s dacint.” 

“Sure, lll go if ye'll sit by 
me, and show me the places in 


Girl. the book.” 
“It’s fine I’d look doin’ the 
like av that!” 


“ But, sure, if ’twas part of 
ees thine 1. . Ye'd 
; t marry me, asthore, an’ thin 
ye'll have the thrainin’ of as good a man as iver shtepped 
on two feet!” 

“Artah, now, just listen to him!” exclaimed Molly, 
tossing her black head. ‘ On two feet, is it? Faith, if 
ye shtepped on wan foot, or none at ull, I’d do better wid 
ye, for thin ye wouldn't be wanderin’ round to faire an’ 
the like, an’ dancin’ wid ivery colleen that gev a wink at 


_ “I'd go nowhere widout yo're leave, Molly. It’s takin’ 
in hand I want, d’ye see?” His voice lost its lightness 
and became suddenly grave. ‘'Tis the last time I shall 
throuble ie mo chroidhe. I’m about done. Is it ‘yes’ 
or ‘no,’ Molly? ” 

‘* Faith, thin, 'tis ‘ no,’ Phadrig M'Gee. D’ye think I'd 
take a gallivant such as ye are? Sure, ’tis a fine tale that 
yell reform after marriage! Whin I sce the beginnin’s 
av it, I'll believe, not before! So, ‘tis ‘Good afternoon’ 
T’ll be sayin’ to ye, Mr. M’Gee!” 

They parted, and a few minutes later Phadrig was 
imbibing forgetfulness from a tankard in the King’s Arms. 

° ‘J ° * ° 


Two days later Father Condon looked in on Molly for 
one of his periodical chate. When he rose to go; it was 
somewhat hastily. 

“Dear me,” te id, “I quite forgot. I must ran 
round to Phadrig M’Gee’s cottage on my way home, and 
see how he is, poor fellow!” 

“What's the matter wid him, your riverence?” asked 
Molly quickly, 

She had not seen Phadrig since the day on which she 
had refused him for the third time. 

‘“‘A severe attack of rheumatism, I belicve,” replied 
Father Condon. ‘ Can't move his legs, poor fellow! It’s 
a bad job, and no one to do a thing for him. I must see 
if I can't gct some kindly-disposed person to look in on 
him now and again. Good afternoon, Miss Ryan.” 

‘‘ Now what did he mean by that?” queried, Molly, 
looking after tho father’s tall, portly form. 

She swept up the immaculate tidy hearth, drew a com- 
fortable chair to the side of the fireplace, and sat down. 

Soon she became conscious of a vague feeling of dis- 
comfort. She felt, somehow, that she had not treated 
Phadrig any too well. After all, as Father Condon had 
said, he was a good man, and not much wilder than the 
rest. If she let him go, he might rua downhill headlong, 
and finally land in a situation upon which the good father 
vas particularly eloquent. She would not care to be in 
any way responsible for a thing like that. 

And now he waz ill! 

' Molly got up restlessly, prepared, and. sat down to her 
be 


ei 

But the meal was not a success, her buttered toast 
tasted gritty, even her ter—ls, 8d. the pound, weighed 
without the wrapper, she took good care of that—seemed 
fiavourless. 

Having made but a poor meal, she got up and went to 
the window. There had been a ¢eprinklinz of snow, but 
now the stars shone frostily. Away up the slope on the 
other sido of the valley a faint light twinkled. It was 
Vhadtir M’Gee’s cottage, and Phadrig was there alone— 
and i 

Suddenly Molly left the window. She pulled down a 
thick red shawl from its peg, put on her clogs, and 
wrapped the shawl round her. 

“Sure, ‘tis most improper,” she murmured; “ but if 
the man’s in throuble, there’s surely no harm thin. I'll 
Tun over and put a sight on him.” 

With her hand on the door she paused and came back 
again. She filled a jug with the fresh-made tea, and 
carefully tucked it under her arm. 

“ Belike ‘twill comfort him a thrifle,” she said hope 
fully. “ And, annyway, ’tis an excuse I will be havin’ 
for comin’ at all, at all.” 

Ten minutes or so latcr she was knocking at the door of 
Phadrig M’Gee'’s cottage. 

“Shtep in!’ said an unenthusiastio voice from the 
interior. 

She opened the door. Phadrig M’Gee, swathed in an 
ancient dressing-gown, lent him by Father Condon, sat 
in a hard chair by the table. He scarcely turned his head 
as Molly entered. 

“Who is it?” 

‘Sure, ‘tis me, Phadrig—Molly Ryan”; she was amazed 
at her own timidity. 
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“What d’yer want?” growled the interesting invalid. 

Molly looked round at the squalid cottage, and her 
heart smote her. 

“Sure,” she said, ‘I've just run over to see how ts 
was fairin’. Father Condon towled me. See!” she 
hunted round fora cup. “1'’ve brought ye somethin’.” 

“What?” 

an crutch o’ tay—all nice and hot.” 

“ ‘a ? ” 

“Yes, tay,” sho coaxed, and poured some of it into 
a cracked cup. Then, while ho drank it, she brought 
forward a low stool and sat down at his foet. 

‘* Now tell me av it,” she invited; ‘‘ the rheuratism, 
Phadrig. ‘Tis bad for sure.” 

“Tis a judgmert on ye, asthore,” he said solemnly. 

“‘A judgment? ” she said. 

“Aye,” he answered. “Did ye not tell me if I 
shtepped on wan foot, or no foot at all, ve'd 
do better wid me, belike? Sure, thin, here I am w:dout 
the use of me legs at all, at all. “lis a judgment for 
sure! 

» ‘tis dreadful, Phadvig dear,” murmured the 
repentant Molly. 

“ Thim’s good words, Molly— Phadrig dear '—say thim 
egain.” 


“She repeated them to Phadric’s great satisfacticn. 
Then 2ll at once his face fell again. - 

“Sure, ‘tis swate to hear,” he said drearily; ‘‘ but too 
tantalisin’, ‘Tis no good I’d be to anywan, all ate up 
wid aches an’ pains as I be. Yo wouldn't take a man 
wid legs like two sticks, Molly?” 

ee Faith, I would, thin, and that’s honest, Phaciig 
dear!” 

The invalid’s face expressed the liveliest satisfaction. 
‘‘That’s good,” he said, “that’s good, mo chroidhe! 
But supposin’ the use av ’em kem baci?” 

“Sure, I'd love him the better!” 

Phadrig threw a curious aaa at his long !ccr, 
pathetically extended on a chair. Suddenly he threw 
them off and sprang to his feet, clasping Molly in his 
arms as che Tose. 

‘What's this at all?” cried Molly. 

“Twas put on, darlin—twas all a game. I knew 
ws a fancy for me, an’ eo’d Father Condon. I towled 

im what ye eaid to me that day, an’ we hatched it up 
between us.” 

‘‘Arrah, thin, ‘twas a wicked thing!” cried Molly, 
drawing sharply away from him. ‘ An’ him a priest o° 
the Church, an’ all!’ 

“ he said 'twas doin’ evil that good might come,” 
protested Phadrig. ‘‘'Twas the good father’s faith in 
your kind heart, mo chroidhe. Den’t be angry because 
me legs is sound, an’ I haven't an ache or a pain anywhere. 
Be kind, darlin’, be kind.” 

And Molly was so happy that she was very kind. 


—_— of oe 


“How do you like your new neighbour?” 
“O, he’s the kind of man that saves his longest 
eory fe tell while we are holding the front door open 


for him to go.” 
—— ot f 

Miss Jones: “It scems to me that all the nicest 
men are married.” 

Mrs. Brown: “Well, dear, they weren't always so 
nice, you know; they’ve only been caught early and 
tamed.” 

———~+ 3 —___ 

THE governess was giving young Tommy his daily 
grammar lesson. 

“An abstract ncun,” she explained, “is the name 
of something which you can think of but you cannot 
touch. Can you give me an examplei” 

Tommy: “A red-hot poker.” 

—_—>-jo—_______ 


RECORD PARLIAMENTARY PETITICNS. 

Tue huge petition in support cf the Licensing Bill, 
which was presented to the House of Commons by Mr. 
Henderson the other day, embracing six hundred thou- 
sand pigneares and weighing over half a ton, is un- 
doubtedly a pretty big thing in its way. But there 
have been bigger ones. 

The fameus petition in favour of the pecrle's 
charter, for instance, the threatened presentation of 
which, at Westminster, by two hundred thousand 
Chartists, caused much consternation in London on 
April 10th, 1848! This weighed considerably over a 
ton, and was said by its originators to contain up- 
wards of three million signatures. 

The latter statement was an exaggeration, fcr the 
actual number, as counted afterwards by the Com- 
mittee of Inquiry, was-slightly under two miilions. 
Even so, and allowing for duplicates and forgeries— 
of which there wero undoubtedly many—it remains 
the biggest ooncreto expression of opinion ever ‘aid 
before the Bar of tho House. 

There have, however, been several lengthier petiticrs 
resented to the parliaments of other countrics. That, 
or instance, which the “League de la Tati:s 

Francaise” gob up in 1899 against the proresed 
revision of the Dreyfus case, was signed by th-ce 
million peeple inside of five or six weel:s. 


In 1890, again, a petition measur ver eicren 
Miles in length was presented to the Austrian 
Reichsrath, protesting against any further concesciore 
to the Crecks. This colossal decument wes sisted to 


contain 4,500,000 signatures. 

Even thig record has been beaten by America, where 
a socalled “women’s petiticn”—which wes, however, 
signed equally by adults of beth sexes—in farcur of 
the prohibition of the liqucr traf—Fc contained more 
than five millions of namee 


word, {f I catch you without RHYME-STICKS! 
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CHEATED. 

“Upon my word,” re- 
marked a young mun at a 
recent sports’ mecting, “there is no satisfying some 
people!’ 

“What's up now?” inquired his companion. 

“Why,” replied the first speaker, “there's that young 
Springley, who has just won that twenty-guinea 
cup!” 

“Well, and isn’t he satisficd?” 

“No!” replied the other, “he’s just gone over to 
have a row with the secretary because it’s empty !” 
a a) Ol eal 
Hr: “Have you any reason for doubting what I 

say?’ 

She: “Yes, I have.” 

He: “What is it?” 

She: “I don’t believe you.” 

>_—_0cCo : 

Catter: “And are your papa and mamma going 
to take you with them to London?” 

Tommy: “Yes.” 

Caller: “And aren't you afraid?” ee Tk 

Tommy: “No. I ain't frightened o’ nothin’. I’ve 
been vaccinated.” 

>TO 
ONE LIVES AND LEARNS. 

An old captain and his mate went into a restaurant 
near the docks ‘and ordered dinner. The waiter 
placed a plate of curious liquid before them. 

“T say, young fellow, what's thie stuff?” shouted 
the captain. ; 

“Soup, sir,” replied the waiter. 
“Soup?” shouted the old sea-dog ; 
(turning to the mate), “just think of 
you and me have been sailing on soup 
‘an’ never knowed it till now.” 

>—_OocCc 


“CowmerctaLism,” said the actor, “is the curse of 
the age. Gadzooks, in the village scene in Act Two I 
note that you have painted advertisements on the 
scenery. Beastly advertisements of pills and things.’ 

“But, kaddie,” « protested the scene-painter, “we 
want it to look like a real English meadow.” 

—_OCo 


“Wrar is the matter?” said the lawyer to his 
coachman. 

“The horses are running away.” 

“Can't you pull them up?” 

“] am afraid not.” 

“Then,” said the lawyer, 
“run into something cheap.” 

—_OCco 
HEVIDENTLY HUNEDGICATED. 

Scene: Soldiers’ barrack-room at dinner-time. 

Orderly officer (inspecting men’s dinner) asks: 
“ Any complaints?” 

Voice from the end of the table: “Yes, sir.” 

Officer: “Well, what is it?” 

Voice: “Spuds is bad, sir.” 

Officer: “Spuds is bad! haw-er,” turning to ser- 
geant. “Spuds is bad! Haw! what does he mean 
by spuds, sergeant?” 


“soup, Bill” 
that! Here 
all our lives 


after a judicial delay, 


Sergeant (glaring at culprit): “The man is 
hignerunt, sir. "EB means *taters.’” 
—_—0ce 


Iw a north-country town the other day an Trishman 
was standing at the corner of a street, his head all 
bandages, and using crutches, when a friend, on 
seeing him, shouted : 

“Halloa, Mike, what's 

“T bet Rooney a 
ap a three-storey ladder. I won!” 

COC 

“Yes,” said the gilded youth, passing his hand 
vearily across his forehead, “we men who have to 
wil for our money—” 

“Toil for money!” shouted his companion. “Why, 
have you ever worked in your life? I thought you 
got al} your money from your father.” 

“J do,” sighed the youth. “Do you happen to 
know my father?” 


the matter?” 


__OCc 


MISDIRECTED ENERGY. 

A youno couple in a northern city got married 
some time ago, and took up their abode in a little 
villa in the suburbs. Everything in the house was 
of the latest, and gave unmixed satisfaction. 

But one evening, when the husband returned from 
business, he found, to his disgust, that a water-pipe 
had burst. The rooms were flooded, and the carpets, 
which wero the husband’s special pride, were in 
danger of being spoiled. 

“Well, well,” said he impatiently to his wife, “why 
on earth didn’t you hammer the pipe up? Here, give 
me the hammer, and I’ll do it in s twinkling.” 

He got the hammer, and pounded away at a pipe 
down the cellar. 

When he had finished he paused to examine the 
result >f his labour. Then, to his annoyance, he 
heard the sweetly-chiding voice of his wife at the 
top of the stairs: 

“Howard!” said she, “the gas has gone out, and 
the water is still running.” , 


When you've clambered down the cliffe and rocks, and wandered 


half-crown he couldn’t carry me 


eee 
QUIPS AND JESTLETS. 


1.0.G.T. 

A soorsiack in Manchester had painted on his 
box the letters, I.0.G.T. . 

The other day one of his customers, after having 
his shoes cleaned, gave the lad a penny and remarked 
that he was very glad to see he was & member of the 
Independent Order of Good Templars. 

“No,” said the lad, “it don’t mean that. It means, 
‘1 Often Get Tuppence.’” 

COC 
GOT THE INSPECTOR, 

An inspector was recently examining some boys in 
a suburban Board school, and asked one of them to 

arse the following sentence: “Hark! How the 
ark sings.” 

When he reached the noun the inspector stopped 
him, and said, “You're wrong, Tommy. You said 
* masculine gender.’” 

“Yes gir,” replied Tommy. 

“Well, it’s not,” returned the inspector ; “T thought 
you would have known that ‘lavk’® was common 
gender!” 

“Common gender!” said Tommy, contemptuously, 
“that shows you know nothin’ about birds, sir. Why, 
it’s only the cock wot sings!” 

ee Ol a 


Saat Boy (reciting “Casabianca”): 
“The boy stood on the burning deck, 
Whence ‘Sawbuty’ had fled—” 
Smaller Brother (showing intelligent interest) : 
“Who was ‘Sawbuty’?” 
Small Boy: “I s*pose he must have been the 
captain.” 


>—_0Cc 
ON THE OTHER FOOT, 


EVERY EGG 
GUARANTEED! 
GEnuINE 


a 
Little Girl (nervously placing halfpenny on counter): “A 
pennyworth of mulk.” 

Sho pwoman (handing the girl the jug): 
short !” 

Little Girl (bolting for the door): “No, I’m not. It?s you 
that's a halfpenny short!” . 


Sr a) Ol 


Tue village oracle had been spouting politica for 
twenty minutes, and, after a splendid rhetorical out 
burst, turned to a quiet stranger, who was standing 


“ You're a halfpenny 


listening, and said: “There, now, what have you to 


say about it?” 
Suit Stranger: “You've got a dent in yer ’at, 
mate. 


SOC 
NOT AT ALL PLEASED. 


Tre teacher of a class in a certain school had been 
carefully explaining the parable of the prodigal son, 
and was now testing their knowledge of it. All went 
well until she came towards the close, when she 
asked : 

“Now, tell me, who was not pleased to see the 
prodigal son when he came home again?” 

To her consternation, she received the following 
reply from a youthful scholar: 

“Please, ma’am, the fatted calf.” 


=O 
NO NEED TO CLIMB, 
Ir was a very wet night, and the last omnibus was 
full inside, when the conductor asked, “Will any 
gentleman ride upon the top to oblige a lady?” ~ 
There was no response, 60 the inquiry was repeated 
but again there was no reply. : 
At last one of the male passengers remarked, “ Are 
you eure she is a lady, a not a poor woman?” 
“Oh, yes, she is a lady,” said the conductor, with- 
out hesitation. , 
“A well-dressed lady?” again asked the passenger. 
“Yos, a thorough, well-dressed, fashionable lady,” 
said the conductor. , 
“Then T should think she can afford to take a cab 
home,” said the passenger. 


ee, 


WEEK ENDING 
Ava. 13, 1908. 


——— 


—_——— 


AMPLE GROUNDS. 

A LITTLE boy, aged five, 
had been severely punished 
by his parents for disobedience, and the next day, 
without a word to anyone, he hurried off to the family 
legal adviser, who happened to be a particular friend 


is. 

“Well, Johnny,” said the man of law, after ho 
had shaken hands with him, “what can I do for 
you? 

“Please, Mr. Brown,” said the young litigant, “I 
want to get a divorce from our family!” 


>_OC 


Mare. Hasne-Howam: ‘ Why do you put butter in 
your coffee, Mr. Starborde? ”’ 

Starborde: ‘Because, madam, I believe it is the 
duty of the strong to help the weak.” 


o__OC 


Porsce Orricran: “Any clues to that mystcriow 
murder?” 
Detective : 
members of the family. 
Official: “Glorious! What evidence have you?” 
Detective : “When I them of the murder, some 
of them turned white and some turned red. Now, ali 
we have to do is to find out which colour means guilt.” 


onTOoCo 


A wrrness who had given his evidence in such a 
way as to satisfy everybody in court that he was 
committing perjury, being cautioned by the justice, 
said at last: 

“My lord, you may believe me 
stated not a word that is false, 
wedded to truth from my infancy.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the justice; “but the question is, 
How long have you been 8 widower?” 

1 ©] ae 


THOSE RUDE SHOPKEEPERS. 

"Twas just a few days before her husband's birth- 
day. She walked into s tobacco shop with nervous 
diffidence. 

“T would like to get a skein of cigars.” 

“You mean a box, I suppose?” 

“Yes; if that is how you sell them.” 

“Do you wish anything special ?” 

“No, nothing special; but they’re for smoking, yon 
know.” The salesman smiled. 

“Do you desire a strong or mild cigar?” 

“Very strong; I want them to last. The box T 
bought a year ago commenced to fall apart after wr 
husband had them aboutnine months. I suppose 
they were too weak.” 

The young man took a few bores from the case 
and prised them open for the woman's inspecticn. 

“ Are these the only shades you have? I would like 
something lighter, to match our wall paper.” 

The salesman picked out box after oa until the 
counter looked like an Egyptian pyramid. At lust 
she selected a box, saying: 

“These won't fade, will they?” Again the yorng 
man smiled. 

“No, ma’am; they are made of the purest Havana 
tobacco.” 

“Do you think I could have my husband’s monc- 
gram engraved on each cigar?” 

“No, lady; the cigar wouldn’t draw.” 

“Wouldn't draw what?” 

“T mean it wouldn’t pull well.” 

“But I don’t want them to pull anything; I wa:. 
them for my husband to smoke.” 

Tlie man behind the counter grew impatient. 

“Haven't you @ box with a prettier picture on is! 
Let me see that one with the forget-me-nots on 4 
Japanese fan.” 

“But, madam, your husband isn’t going to smoke 
the bor.” 

“T am aware of that, sir; but it looks horrible t> 
have some ballet-dancer’s face lying on the library 
table. I like this picture.” 

“But that is a different brand of cigars.” 
“Couldn't you put these cigars in that box, and 
the cigars in that box you could put——” 

“No, no; we are not permitted to do any such 
‘presto-change’ work in this shop. Here is a pretty 
box marked ‘Henry Clay.’” 

“But that ie such a common-place name. Haven’ 
you any called ‘ Vivian de Haven’ or ‘ Reginald Vere 
de Vere,’ or some name of higher rank? 

“No, ma’am; we do not sell rank cigars in this 
place. There are no such brands. Do you wish tlie 
box you have in your hand?” 

“T hardly know which cigars to take. These have 
such a strong scent. Haven’t you any that emit 4 
swecter aroma?” 

The man answered abruptly. 

“No; can T sell you anything?” 

“Well, T'll tell you what T’ll do; if you'll just giva 
me a sample of each, I'll let you know——” 

But just then the man slammed the boxes back 
into their places, told the woman that she was in & 
cigar shop, and no draper’s establishment, and advised 
her to go to some grecer’s and get a few hams for 
her husband to smoke. ‘ 

The woman went out to get s policeman, bu! 
evidently got lost. % 


“Yes, sir; Y’ve arrested all the living 


or not, but I have 
for I have been 


through the caves.—— 


WEEK ENDING 
Ava. 13, 1908. 
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[Much is heard of mascots that Lrought, or cre presumed 
to have brought, their possessors fame cand fortune, and of 
omens the popular meaning of which has been literally 
fulfilled. But one does not hear so much of the mascots 
that failed and the omens that went torong. Perhaps the 
most notable instance of thts latter kind ts to be found in 
the fact that the day before the roof of Charing Cross 
Station fell two years ago and destroyed the Playhouse 
Theatre, which was about to be opened, Mr. Cyril Maude 
picked up a horseshoe in the street. just outside his theatre, 
took tt in, and nailed it up for luck. The next afternoon 
his charming theatre was in ruins, Here are some other 
examples related by well-known pecple.) 


Mr. BARCLAY GAMMON 
(The clever and popular entertainer “with a piono”). 


Yes, I can give you one instance of the fallacy of 
“Juck-bringing” superstitions. 

In September last I was driving home from St. 
George’s Hall after the performance, my cob was 
particularly “fresh” that night. 

I had turned out of Regent’s Park at Hanover Gate 
into Park Road, when I caught sight of the new moon 
for the first time. I put my right hand in my pocket 
to turn my money “for luck,” and drove the cob with 
the left hand only. 

At that instant a Vanguard ’bus came up on my 
offside and startled the cob. Before I could get my 
hand out of my pocket to check him, he was off, and 
by the time he 
had finished his 
“ bolt,” my little 
action in pursuit 
of luck had 
cost me £20 in 
damages. 


—— 


Mr. LANCE THACKERAY, R.B.A. 
(The clever artist whose drawings of billiard-room incidents 
are especially popular). 


Some six or seven years ago I remember breaking a 
looking-glass. This, I believe, is supposed to bring 
one seven years of bad luck, but I have seen no signs 
of the truth of this; for, on the contrary, each year 
has brought and brings me better luck. 

Apropos Mr. Maude’s horseshoe experience, I, too, 
once picked up a horseshoe. Unfortunately, it was 


still attached to the horse’s 
7 Lonel e. 


leg, and quite involuntarily 


“picked it up” with my 
mouth. I don’t suppose 
you will see any luck in 
this. I didn't. 
Miss VALLI VALLI 
epular actress who las been an immense favcurite 

al a at the Lyceum and Empire Theatres). 

I Han always understood that it was lucky to touch 
a hunchback, and I have a vivid recollection that a 
few years ago, as a little girl, I did this. I have at 
last been able 
forget what the 
hunchback said, but 
I remember it 
reduced me to 
tears. 


Mr. G. D. ARMOUR 


(The clever artist, whose hunting sketches in Puxcw 
and other periodicals are so highly appreciated). 

I can’r remember any incident such as you ask 
about, unless, possibly, in a general way that omens, 
in my case at least, don’t operate at all. Take, for 
instance, the idea amongst hunting people that to put 
anything new on—hats, boots, coat, etc.—is to be cer- 
tain of a fall. I can’t remember ever smashing a new 


hat, though I have 
reduced several old ake fa, 
ones to pulp. : 


Miss TOPSY SINDEN 


(Greatest of living English dancers, who succeeded 
brilliantly in the difficult task of taking Malle. 
Adeline Génée's place at the Empire during the latter's 
absence in America). 


I am agreat believer in mascots, and have several, 
ehief amorgst these be:ng a real Java coral necklace 


—Then 


Celebrities Tell Us of Omens that 
Didn't Work, 


given me by my late father. It has 
never failed me. 

Indeed, practically the only serious 
accident I have ever had on the stage 
befell me when for once in a way I 
was not wearing my necklace. 
Among my other “treasures,” how- 
ever, is a very pretty amethyat ring 
set in tiny diamonds. This was 
given me “ for luck,” but bas brought 
the very contrary in its wake. When- 
ever I wear it, something, goes 
nothing very serious, but still some- 
thing unfortunate and upsetting is 
sure to happen. 
th . This is rather extraordinary, for 

he amethyst is supposed especially to make for peace of 
mind. But with me it certainly does not, and the most 


distressing partof it 
opr, Sunthe.. 


is that it is a beauti- 
ful little ring, aa I 
ust hate to have to 

eep it hidden away. 

_. Mr. ROBERT EVETT 
(The delight/ul actor now playing in the “ Merry Widow” 
at Daly's Theatre). 

Yes, I remember several instances where all 
mascots have utterly failed to justify their title. For 
example, I have known managers bring in hunch- 
backs to work on the stage before a new production, 
and I have “accidentally” knocked against these poor 
creatures for “luck,” but it hasn’t saved the piece 
from dire failure. 

Personally, I love to see a black cat about during 
rehearsals, for I believe in him as a luck-bringer. 


But there, 
VO, 


again, I have 
known a black 
cat fail lament- 
ably in his 
misson and 

significance. 

Lixz many another English lady, her sweetheart 
was abroad, and she was getting her trousseau ready 
preparatory to going out to be married. 

The dressmaker eyed the light cloth for the gar- 
ments curiously. 

“Where did you say you were going to stay?” she 


“ Argentine,” was the reply. 

“Why, my dear,” exclaimed the dressmaker, “this 
clothing is far too thin for that cold country where 
the frozen meat comes from.” 

_— OO fe 

A BrsHOP was staying with a friend in a count 
house. On Sunday morning, as he passed throug 
the library, he found a small boy curled up in a big 
chair, déeply interested in a honk, 

“Are you going to church, Tom?” he asked. 

“No, sir,” he replied. 

“Why, I am,” said the bishop. 

“Huh,” said the boy, “you've got to go. 


job.” 
~~, ____ 
THE APACHES OF PARIS. 

THERE has been a good deal lately in tho papers 
about the Apaches, the armed bandits of the Parisian 
suburbs, and many people have doubtless wondered as 
to the derivation of the name. 

The original Apaches were Indians, whose home was 
what is now Arizona and New Mexico. They were the 
fiercest and most untameable of all the red men, and 
the last to come under the domination of the United 
States Government. 

Their stubborn bravery excited the admiration of 
Elie Reclus, the popular French author, who wrote a 
book about them. It had a tremendous vogue, and 
soon afterwards the term Apache began to be applied 
by the conservative classes of France to those holding 
socialistic or communistic ideals. It was used at first 
as a term of reproach, but was presently seized upon 
greedily by the militant Anarchists, who professed to 
glory in it. Lastly, it came to mean much the same 
as our word “hooligan.” 

Other writers, it may be noted, are not in accord 
with Reclus regarding the original Apaches of 
America. That they werenomad hunters and brigands, 
cruel, savage, and crafty, all are agreed. But, as 
regards their courage, opinions differ. 

t cannot be denied, however, that they were never 
properly conquered by the United States troops sent 
against them. Rather were they exterminated. The 
usual plan adopted was to surround them by cordons 
of troops, and pen them within “reservations.” But 
they continually broke bounds to go upon the war- 
path, with frightful results to the whites, and 
eventuzlly to themselves. 

The last of these concerted uprisings occurred in 
1886-7 in Southern Arizona. General Miles was sent 
against them. They fled across the border into Sonora, 
Mexico. Miles followed them with his troopers, there- 
by, of course, violating the territory of a friendly 
State. But—he wiped out the Indians. Not one 
escaped. Men, women, and children alike were 
indiscriminately butchered. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE. 
The Good Samaritan. 
OCC CCC CCT aaa 


Dean CHEster came slowly down the stairs of a shabby 
house in Arundel Street, Strand. He felt tired and 
dispirited, full of the lassitude that inevitably follows 
mental strain. 

‘After much inward conflict, he had wrought e 
to the courage necessary for what had seemed to him an 
extreme step—the taking of a stranger, OF at least a 
person wholly outside the circte of Salehurst life and 
Salehurst interests, into his confidence with regard to the 
strange happenings that centred round the n of the 
man who had called himself Father Bernard Maddison. 
had gone to eee, happened 
chum, a charming 


himself up 


Anthony Burnet. the man he 
to be a friend of his own, a college n 
and brilliantly clever man, who had taken up the business 
of a private inquiry agent, and succeeded in. it as well as 
he must have inevitably succeeded in anything he under- 


k. ; 
But the fact that he was his friend in no way contributed 
to Xavier Chester's peace of mind. Anthony Burnet, as 
ity reckoned nothing 


that there were side issues in this 
which it would be wiser for his own 


that hed really caused 


. of. mind ; 
real point at issue? An cuLesge, an act of sacrilege, had 
been committed, and the offen 

crushing down his own feelings and fears, Dean Chester 
had gone to Anthony Burnet’s office 


sentiment. 
ing out of his plan, 
Anthony Burnet returned, the affair would have to be 
taken up again—yet 
the Dean argued with himself, like a woman. 

The clock at the Law Courts struck one a5 he turned 
into the Strand; he felt in need of food, he had started 
early from Salehurst, and yet the idsa of food was dis- 
tasteful to him. : 

He wondered vaguely if he would go to his club, or 
turn into some quiet chop-house near at hand; he decided 
hastily against the club with something that was almost 
a shudder. The influences of his Colonial days were 
still eufficiently strong upon him to make him dread the 
famous institution to which by virtue of his office he be- 
longed. He was a very loyal son of the Church of 
England, but, he admitted this frankly—to himself and to 
others—many of his clerical brethren palled upon him 
exceedingly. . . 

He ate very little of the lunch he ordered in the little 
Jtalian restaurant into which he finally wandered, but he 
sat a long time over the meal, his mind occupied with 
thoughts of the business that had brought him to town. 

He was seriously disturbed in mind about his wife. 
He had never cared to admit so much to himself before, 
but here in the quict bustle of an unfamiliar atmosphere 
he felt his mind working with a new freedom from 
restraint. 

Cara, who had never been herself since the night of 
the tragedy in the billiard-room at the Deanery, now 
seemed to him eeriously ill. She was ill; she might 
deny the fact as much as she liked, it remained a fact 
nevertheless. He could not forget her absolute breakdown 
after the motor accident. He tried to look at the matter 
sanely, from the most commonplace point of view, but, 
try as he would, he could not rid himself of the sensation— 
over that accident also lay a trail of mystery. 

The woman had disappeared: unless both Cara and 
Sir Curtius Hassell had been the victims of an hallucina- 
tion, some people were interested in smoothing over an 
accident that might otherwise have nade the subject of 
scandal. Who were the people? 

Leaning over the table, tracing patteras in the coarse 
cloth with the point of his fork, the Dean faced courage- 
ously a thought that had long been present in his mind, 
but one which hitherto he had shirked and refused to 
face. Was it possible that Cara had been disingenuous 


With RHYME-STICKS in one pocket, 
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with him in the matter of Father Bernard Maddison ? 
Did she know more than she had admitted? 


“She is so sensitive,” he said to himself, “so like a 
child in her desire to please . . she may have been 


afraid of my displeasure . . . afraid to speak her 
heart to me . . . though God knows how little cause 
she has for fear of me!” . 

Out of his experience of the world he began for himself 
to probe fouls reasons for Cara’s silence in such 
matter. uld it be possible, he asked himself, that 
some disreputable relative out of the past had turned up~— 
someone to whom she was bound by ties of blood, some- 
one of whom she was ashamed! ‘ 

He dismissed the thought. Unless Cara had lied to 
him—and he would as soon believe his faith false, as this 
woman he loved untrue—she was utterly alone in the 
world, without a tie; with only Lisa to divide her heart 
with him. ; . 

He raised himself suddenly, straightening his shoulders 
like a man who lays down a burden. . 

“ What is the use of these futile imaginings,” he said. 
“No use at all, God knows. Only a weariness an 
vexation of the spirit. If I am going to entrust the 
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THE PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS. 


—— 


Rev. Xavior Chester, Dean of Salehurst, and Cara 
Chester, his wife. 

Lisa Nairn, Mrs. Chester's beautiful daughter by a 
former marriage. Lisa has been married to i," 
Bentley, who proves to be a notorious swindler. On 
this account the marriage. which has been kept a secret 
even from the Dean, hus been annulled. 

Hugo Bentley, Lisa’s husband. Escaping from 
rison, he breaks into the Deanery billiard-room, and is 
orrified to find Lisa kneeling beside a murdered man, 

Le» Maitland, in most suspicions circumstances. To 
save his wife from the dreadful charge of murder, ho 
heroically claims to have killed the man. Then he makes 
a dash for liberty across the Deanery grounds to the 
neighbouring river, where he is supposed to be drowned. 
In reality he is succoured by gipsies. 

Sir Curtius Hassell, one of the Dean's neighbours. He 
is deeply in love with Lisa, but though her marriage with 
Bentley has been annulled, she does not consideg herself 
free to marry so long as his fate is in doubt. 

Nellie “ Haste,” Sir Curtius’s sister-in-law. Sho startles 
him by accusing him of murlering Maitland. Sub- 
sequently she is run over by a motor-car, which is driven 
by Mrs. Chester, who is accompanied by Sir Curtius. 

Paul Vassolich Parakoff, a blind Russian prince, 
He rescues Nelie ‘‘ Huste’ after her accident, and, 

_ discovering her secret about Sir Curtius, he com- 
municates his knowledge to the baronet, at the 


same time indicating how suspicious it was that 
he should be in the car when his sister-in-law was 
knocked down. 


In reply. Sir Curtius coolly refers him 
to the police, with the int that he will be met with a 
counter charge of blackmailing. Farakoff, to impress Sir 
Curtius, then makes the astonishing statement, * I have 
the honour to be the father of the woman whom you 
hope to marry.” Farakoff next calls on Mrs. Chester, 
aa by threatening to make known the trath about hor 
former marriage, endeavours to force her into intro- 
ducing him to wealthy neighbours of the Dean. 


Wenner eee nn eee eee eee eee 


case to Tcny Burnet I must 
riot. Only to-night, perhaps, 
1 may speak to Cara myself, put her on her guard—if 
ere need for her to be upon her guard—which God 
forbid.” 

So the thread of his thoughts ran on, until the uneasy 
hovering of the waiter about his table roused him to a 
realisation to the fact that at last he had outetayed his 
weicome. He beckoned the man, paid him and tipped him 
handsomely, then eer | his papers together he went 
out into the busy Strand, followed by the respectful and 
surprised eyes of the waiter. . 

It was not until he was actually in Charing Cross 
Station, that the Dean realised that he had missed the 
afternoon train to Salehurst. He looked at the station 
clock with vexation, and at his own watch, as though to 
try to disprove his conviction. But the fact remained that 
io train was gone, that there was not another for five 

urs. 

He sat down on a bench and consulted his time-table; 
if there were no train to Salehurst there might be one to 
Rexforth, or to Auxbury Junction. At any rate, it was 

uite impossible for him to wait five hours in London. 

e hated the place even when his every moment was 
occupied, but five mneccug ss hours... .! 

“ Ah!” he gave an inaudible exclamation of satisfection, 
there was a train to Auxbury in ten minutes’ time. He 
could just catch that, and from Auxbury he could walk 
home. He had often done it before. By road it was a 

fifteen miles; across the fields and various short 
cuts he knew, it was well under ten—no distance at all to 


not let my thoughts run 
if she seems well enough, 
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‘ hie had been accustcmed to a parish as large as 
reland. 

He caught the train, a comparatively empty train at 
that hour of the day, and eettled himself into the corner 
of a third-class carriage with a sigh of relief. He had 
papers with him and a book; he settled himself to read 
them at once. He was determined that he would uot let 
his thoughts run away with him again. But though his 
eyes were fixed upon the printed page, be found his 
thoughts less easy to control than he had imagined. The 
very wheels of the train as it sped through the golden 
dying of the April day, seemed to enter into lea with 
his thoughts, carry them on and on, further and further 
from his control, 

He gave up the struggle at last and gave rein to the 
thoughts, leaning back motionless in his corner, his haif- 
closed eyes fixed on the clear sky that rushed ever rest- 
lessly past the open spaces of the windows. 

The journey seemed gone like a flash, like the rapid 
unfolding of a cinematograph scene. Here a swift rushing 
through a cutting between woods that stood out on either 
side, mystic and lovely against the sky-line—out and 
flying through open spaces, peopled for the moment by the 
weird twisting wraiths of engine smoke—or through a 
straggling village, whose scattered lighte were already 
began to twinkle like fire-flies in the rapidly falling 

usk. 

But of the circumstances of his journey, it seemed to 
Xavier Chester that he knew nothing. His thoughts 
were held as by a spell round the one subject—the mystery 
that hung like a 1 over his house. 

Cara—Bernard Maddison—Hugo Bentley—the wheels of 
the train seemed to take up the names and weave them 
sat song i and then again, Lisa—Curtius Hassell—Hugo 

entley—— - 

With an effort he shook bimself free. He would not 
think the thoughts that crowded in upon him; he would 
not! But a pain gripped at his heart, and his hands 
clenched involuntarily, for suspicion is an ugly weed, and 
hard indeed to root out from the heart into which chance 
has sown it. 

He woke up to the fact that the train was slackening 
speed—was running into the ugly, straggling station of 
Auxbury. In a very short time he would be fzce to face 
with the woman he loved—the woman he had been wrong- 
ing in his thoughts. God him! could he ever dare 
to look into Cara’s eyes if che knew that he had presumed 
to doubt her? 

Auxbury! With a clang and a rattle the train rushed 
through the station, as though its intention was to pass it 
by at a headlong speed; then, with a disconcerting jerx 
that threw its passengers forward, it drew up. 

The Dean stepped out of the train and glanced nervously 
up and down the long, bare platform. He hoped devoutly 
that no one he knew had travelled by the same train. He 
felt that in the ee strained state of his nerves ho 
could not have schooled himself to speak polite common 
places to anyone. But the platform, glaring white even 
in the fading light from the reflection of the chalk 
through which it had been cut, was mercifully empty; 
even the obsequious station-master was not visib With 
a little sigh of relief, the Dean hurried out of the side 
entrance and down the winding. dusty road that led ia 
the direction of Salehurst. 

It ran for nly & mile between ite hedges before it 
reached the stile that led over the field path across the 
country. The Dean trudged slong it with a hasty stride, 
an incongruous figure enough in his gaiters and clerical hat. 
A bowed figure, with a handsome, kindly face, and clouded 
eyes that had no knowledge of the beauties of the night, 
the quickly fading, opalescent sky, the ever-changin, 
lights and shadows on the trees, that seemed to difisr 
with each succeeding layer of twilight as it fell. 

The road rose in @ gradual ascent, and insensibly the 
Dean’s stride waciened At tho top, to the left, the 
— ceased abruptly, giving place to the wide common 
lands which seemed to stretch, glimmering green and go! 
in the soft light, almost to the horizon. To the right 
the hedge was broken by one of the hurdle gates peculiar 
to the district, which gave by way of a little, beaten clay 
path to a set of steps roughly cut in the chalk, and leading 
to the fields over which the Dean’s path lay. 

As he neared the top of the hill the Dean's attenticn 
was aroused by the excited barking of many dogs, shrili 
and discordant—angry barking, that seemed an outrace 
on the scented silence of the evening For a moment hs 
wondered from whers the sound could possibly come; then 
he remembered: the gipsies. There was usually a strag- 


gling gipsy encampment on the Auxbury fringe of the 
common, | 

He was right; as ho breasted the hill and came upon 
the beginning of the common he saw the disordered camp. 
and realised the cause of the commotion he had heard. 
The local police were engaged in their favourite occupation 
of harrying the Romanies. The gipsy folk had arrived, 
apparently intending, as was their custom, to pitch their 
camp near the opening of the common, and the police were 
ordering them to move on. 

Both parties were too occupied with the dispute to 
notice the Dean, who paused for a moment to watch the 
picturesque scene. A fire had just been lighted, and 
was pouring @ volume of smoke of a beautiful dul! grey 
steadily upward. One tent had been pitched ; ita cide 
lay open to the night air, disclosing a heap of sacking 
and a recumbent figure on it. A little group of the mea 
were gathered near it, unlike tho dogs, a tly taking 

dispute. All the talking 


no active part in the g had been 
left to one speaker, a tall, stalwart youth, with a hand- 
some, but rather sullen, Byronic face. Near him, her 


bare, rounded arms crossed defiantly over her breast, stood 
a gitl—the only woman in the scene. 
You may order what you like,” the Dean heard the 
ipsy say, ‘‘ but here us are, and here us intend to stay 
or the night. ‘The land’s as much ourn as yourn! We've 
got 6 ak pal here—sick to death he is—and he can't be 
moved.” 

The policeman, a tall, heavily built man, with a broad, 
unintelligent face and small, malicious eyes, gave @ con- 
temptuous laugh 


“Ere get a move on you,” he said roughly. “I've 


some seeey in the other, and a fortnight before you, it will be your fault 
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‘eard that tale o’ yours before. Ef you've got an invalid 
there it’s your own look-out, and the sooner you get him 
tuk to the infirmary the better for ’im and you. Naw, 
then, look sharp! can’t be awaiting abart all night— 
I've got my missis and my supper awaiting for me at ome!” 

“T’ve said my say,” said the gipsy, with an air of 
jogged determination. “If you wants to move us on to- 
night, move us on. I warn you us'll take some moving. 
I tell you the man’s sick—too sick to move, even to the 
infirmary. Can’t you let him die free, and under God’s 
k ? ” 
. The liceman made some brutal rejoinder. H 
way of being a local wit, and fought hard to live 1 to 
his reputation. The man’s words brought up such a look 
on the gipsy’s face, made him move forward with so 
threatening a gesture, that the Dean felt it was time for 
him to interfere. 

He stepped forward. . 

“’ You have a sick man there, I hear,” he said to the 
ipsy, putting his hand to the brim of his hat. ‘ Has 
i seen a doctor? Because, if Oct, preheye I might be of 
some use. I have doctored the body as well as the coul 
in my day!” 


There was something so attractive in his smile, so | 


utterly unaffected in his voice, that the gipsy forgot to 

be resentful. ; . : : ; 
‘‘He’s a very sick man, sir,” he said, touching his hat 

civilly. ‘‘Us haven’L hal no doctor—it was agin his 


wish, and us don’t hold with such. But you're welcome ; 


to look at him if you will.” 
He led the way as he spoke towards the one tent that 
stood, and the Dean, before he followed, spoke a few words 


to the country policemen, who stood apart, looking a little | 


sheepish. 


to the reputed wit. 


“°Tain’t my zeal, sir, it’s my horders,” the man said in | 


a resentful voice. ‘And, you know, sir, if they’ve got 
a man lying ill there it’s to the infirmary at Rexforth he 
should be tuk.” : . 

The gipsy bent down over the side of the man lying on 
the sacks and whispered some words to him. 

“It’s a sky-pilot, cully,” he whispered. ‘“ Best see him 


—he won'talo you no good, but he can’t do you no harm.” | 


There was almost a note of appeal in his voice. : 

But the man, if he heard, made no sign beyond opening 
his eyes for one moment and starin 
handsome face that bent above him. 
come into the tent, knelt down on the ground by the 
heap of sacks. He looked up at the gipsy now, his hand 
on the sick man’s pulse. 

“You're right,” he said to the gipsy. ‘‘ The man is 
ill—seriously 1ll—and every minute that he spends in this 
place and in this night air increases his illness and de- 
creases his chance of recovery.” 


He was by | 


vacantly into the | 
Dean, who had | 


duced Facsimile. | 


Perfect Proportions 
Restored Pleasantly and Permanently. 


‘ impossible for you to treat 
“« Don’t let your zeal carry you away, Jenkins,” he said , 
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From the gipsy he looked at the man by whose side 
he knelt, conscious of a strange interest in him, a remini- 
scent interest, that brought similar scenes enacted in 
the years that were past in that vast parish of his in a 
new land beyond the seas. He was thin, emaciated to a 
degree, this Bipsy man lying sick unto death. 

is hair was brown, and, worn rather long, was pl nti- 
fully streaked with grey, and he wore a beard and 
moustache so unkempt and uneven that apparently they 
had only recently been acquired. His face was dark, and 
so heavily tanned as to be almost Oriental in colouring ; 
tut his features were not cast in the Romany type, and his 
eyes, as the Dean noticed now when they opened for a 
moment, were grey; and the long, well-sha hands that 
lay outside the striped blanket were pale, the sickly- 
looking hands of illness. 

‘“Not one of your tribe, eh?” the Dean asked, looking 
up at the gipsy. 

“What d’ye mean?” the lad’s voice was so full of 
angry resentment, that the Dean was surprised. 

“That he seems more your friend than your kinsman,” 
the Dean answered mildly. 

“That's so.” The gipsy, seemed about to add some in- 
formation, then checked himself suddenly, for the girl 
the Dean noticed outside had come silently into the 
ent aud, standing behind the Dean, laid her finger on 

er lips. 

“He'll die?” she questioned laconically, coming for- 
ward to the side of the bed. Looking up, the Dean saw 
that her beautiful eyes were very bright, and that the 
corners of her mouth trembled. 

“No, why should he?” he asked stoutly. ‘‘ Certainly 
not if he is taken away, and treated properly—as it is 
him, moving on from day to 
day as you do. He needs rest.” 

et he felt by no means as sanguine os his words re- 
presented him to be. The man was very ill indeed, in 
the acute stages of rheumatic fever, and he doubted 
whether he could stand another journey—his last one 
appeared to havo tried him terribly. 

“Rest,” repeated the girl in her low, rich voice. 
“Seems to me dcath’s the best possible rest for the likes 
o’ him—the only rest no cne, not even the jacks, can 
take from him!” 

In her bitterncss, she appeared to have forgotten the 
caution she had enjoined on her brother; it was he who 
silenced her now, by a quick movement of his hand. 

“Us was going to see what could be done to-morrow,” 
he said to the Dean. 

The Dean stood up, pushing back his hat from his brow, 


, an undignified figure who would have delighted the 


malicious heart and offended the fastidiousness of the 
Reverend Frederick Walton. 

“To-morrow may be too late, that’s the difficulty,” he 
said. ‘“Whot did you propose doing?” 
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“Us was making for the coast,” said the boy. ‘‘ One 
of the big towns—he oould have been left there right 
enough.” 

‘* Impossible,” said the Dean. “It would mean killing 
the man; little better than murder. Now, I have a flan— 
can you trust me—will you let me take the man back with 
me to my own house, and have him tended there till he’s 
really able to be moved, or to join you? ” 

The Dean's heart glowed, as he spoke, glowed again 
with that curious reminiscence of the old life, under those 
wider skies in a freer land. He forgot that in England 
the réle of the good Samaritan was somewhat out of date— 
delegated as a rule to the Relieving Officer. 

The girl uttered a sharp cry, and flung herself on her 
knees beside the unconscious man. 

‘*No, no! he’s not to go. Jack, you'll not allow it! 
Us is not paupers—us has no call to fling ourselves on 
charity,” she flung the words passionately at the Dean 
over her shoulder. 

“Don’t be a fool, Zetella,” the boy whispered sharply 
in her ear. “If he don’t go with him, he'll have to go 
with the cops—and which is the worst?” 

‘* He's not to go, he’s not to go,” sobbed the girl wildly. 

The Dean bent over her, and put his hand tenderly on 
her shoulder. 

“*My dear child, “hy should you be afraid to trust 
your dear one to me?” ha asked. ‘I wish him no harm, 
only to see him well cared for and restored to health—and 
to you--for your sake, and for the sake of my Master.” 

He spoke quite naturally, being one of those men to whom 
the things of the next world are as familiar as thoso of 
this, and though the girl resented, what she called cant, 
as fiercely as she resented the interference of the police, 
she felt softened by the Dean's touch and manner. While 
they spoke together, the gipsy-boy had gone outside and 
consulted rapidly with a group of me1, sitting now un- 
concernedly round the fire, preparing their supper, as 
though there were not a police-constable within a hundred 
miles of them. 

“Best let him go,” said one of the elder men. “A 
regular Jonah, that’s what he is. He's bound to leave 
us one day, why not this way as well as another. "Twould 
have been a fair do to get him across the water—we don't 
want him dead on our hands!” 

So the boy the girl had called Jack came back into the 
tent, and whispered for a few moments to his sistcr—a 
colloquy the Dean could not understand. After a moment 
or two the girl rose from her knees, and turned sullenly 
to the Dean. 

‘Take him,” she said, “take him! only if there is a 
God—like you preach about—He will let him die! It is 
only a devil—or a woman—would wish him to live.” 

She flung up her hands to her face with a wild cry, and 
rushed out of the tent. 

(Continued on next page.) 
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plenty of wholesome food; sound digestion and proper 
assimilation guarantee the maximmm of good from that 
food, and the enriched and purified blood, freed from 
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palate, slightly tart, and refreshing in hot weather. 
It contains no mineral or other injurious subsiunces, 
and produces no undesirable after-etfects. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO. 
In the Enemy’s Stronghold. 
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Oxy as the wagonette containin himself and his un- 
conscious guest turned in slowly under the weather-beaten 
stone archway leading to the Deanery, did a doubt as to 
the wisdom of his action raise an ugly head in the Dean's 
heart. . 

It is all very well when you are bachelor parson, with 
a housekeeper inured by long experience to your eccentri- 
citivs, to do the sort of thing he had done, 50 Xavier 
Chester told himself rucfully. But when you are & 
ma:ried man, with a married man’s responsibilities and 
well-ordered household, it is a very different matter 
indeed. Of course, if Cara had been herself, if trouble 
had not brooded over the Deanery, it would not have 
been so bad. But Cara was ill, and the houschold subtly 
disorganised. 

The Dean looked at the flushed face of the man whom 


he was helping to support in the covered wapanesve that 


had been improvised as an ambulance, and sig . 

“At any rate, Lisa is not ill,” he said to himeelf, 
brightening suddenly. “ She can take her turn at the 
wirsing. It will do her good, help to distract her mind, 
to have a fellow-bcing worse off than hers2lf to think of, 
and we must telephone to tho Institute for a couple of 
trained nurses. Thank gocdness the Deanery 1s large 
enough for us all and to spare.” oy 

There was always a spare bed, the good Samaritan's 
bed, at the Deanery, kept ready and prepared for emer- 
gencies such as these. ‘After all, his fears were rather 
groundless, the Dean found. He had forgotten that 
though he was no longer a bachelor parson, his house- 
keeper still remained—thrust a little into the background 
because of Mrs. Chester's brilliancy, Ferhaps—but presid- 
ing over the household all the same, a rarely faithful, 
loyal servant. 

She rose to this occasion, as she had risen to greater 
ones. The Dean's poe was soon installed betweon 
fleecy blankets, in the charming old world room where 
all day long the sun looked in through the quaint leaded 
casement windows. It was she who tele honed for the 
nurses and for the doctor, and acted as t ough it was a 
commonplace of existence for the master of the house to 
bring home men of this stamp and in this state of illness. 

But by virtue of her efficiency, it was permitted to her 
to bully the Dean. She did so, unmercifully. 

“Sir, sir, ain’t you never going to be old enough to 
learn sense?” she asked him. ‘What a thing to do—to 
bring home a well-nigh dying man with you! 'Tain’t as 
though we ain't had trouble enough in this house—and 
more trouble to come, or my name ain't Martha Creed. Your 
own lady's ina queer way. No, don’t look so scared ; but 
it's my duty to tell you, seeing she's so foolish that she 
won't admit things to yourself. A nasty fainting fit she 
had, and something that, if she had been one of the still- 
room maids, I'd have called hysterics.” 

As she spoke she was not idle, her capable hands were 
busy preparing necessaries for the sick-room. She held 
the Dean captive by tho sheer force of her hard, black, 
eyes. A shrewd, useful, but by no means soft-spoken 
woman, this Martha Creed. 

When at last he was able to seek his wife's room, the 
Dean found in no way his fears allayed. Cara refused to 
admit him; she sent out a pleading message by her maid; 
her head ached abominably; she was lying down in a 
darkened room; eho sent her love, and he would be very 
kind if he would leave her alone that evening? 

Perhaps Xavier Chester had never felt so miserable in 
his life as he felt when he turned the corridor from his 
wife's room. The little excitement which the encounter 
with the gipsies and the glow of his kindly action had 
called up had died away, leaving flat depression behind. 
The home that should have welcomed him, seemed dull 
and deserted. Miss Nairn had been out all day, the 
butler told him, and though it was very near dinner-time 
now she had not returned. 

His surprise at this fact was mitigated a little by a 
note he found on his desk in the library. 

“In case I am not back before you, dear,” Lisa had 
scribbled, ‘I just want to tell you that mother sent me 
over to the Duchess with a message. Curtius has driven 
me over on his car—we shall both be back to dinner.” 

The Dean was conscious of a mild thrill of curiosity 
as he read this note. What had Cara sent Lisa over to 
his cousin’s for? 

As a rule the comings and goinzs between Melville 
Towers, the Duchess of Duncaster’s house, ten miles 
across the downs, and the Deanery were confined to visits 
that on both sides were visits of decided ceremony. 
Candidly, he was not very fond of the Duchess, who 
would have liked to have been very-kind to him indeed. 
She was a lady of decided temper and Erastian views 
that were in total opposition to his own; and they agreed 
better at a distance. In his heart, moreover, the Dean 
was conscious of the fact that it was the Duchess's very 
strong disapproval of his wife that made the coolness 
between them. 

Even while he stcod fingering Lisa’s note, he heard the 
sound of the car on the gravelled sweep outside, and 
hurried into the hall to meet his step-daughter. 

Lisa came into the great hall through the carved screen 
with a whirl and flutter of her grey veil and cloak. She 
looked radiant; the Dean thought. as he kissed her, that 
he had not scen her look so well and happy for many 
weeks. The swift drive through the night air had brought 
a soft colour to her checks. and the wind had ruffled her 
hair into a delicious rebelliousness about her white brow. 

“ We've had the most enthraliing drive, father,” she 
paid, “and really a rather nice time altogether. The 
Duchess was peculiarly amiable. She talked about the 
Education Bill, and as I know ncthing about it I could 
not disagree with her. She eont her love to you, dad, 
and hoped that you were kecping an unbending back ! 
What did she mean?” 

Without waiting for an answer, she was preparing to 


of milk. 
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run upstairs to change, when the Dean remembered the 

subject that, until a momont or two ago, had been upper- 

most in his mind, and called her back. _ 
‘Ah, Lisa,” he said, ‘‘ we have a visitor. 


Cicketers" 
Other Mobbies. > 


I forgot to 


tell you.” 

“ A visitor?” Cricket is Not the Only xf 

He was sorry to see her bright eyes clouded, and Pastime that Interests * fas 
hastened to explain. Our Mighty Batsmen. pre 


“Yes, rather an unusual one.” Ina few words he told 
her the story of his encounter with the gipsies, and the 
fruit of the encounter. . . 

“Dad! —there was remonstrance in Lisa's voice—" it 
was very dear of you—but most characteristically 
rash!” 

The Dean held out his hands pleadingly. 

“Don’t scold me, I bescech you,” he cried with a laugh, 
“Jam fresh from the chastening tongue of Mrs. Creed. 
I don't know that it was very rash, and at any rate my 
poor friend can do no one any harm at present, and—it is 
doubtful whether we can do him very much good. But 
1 could not be less merciful than those untutored people; 
I could not leave him to die by the wayside. I den't 
know why, but I took rather a fancy to them all. To the 
lad with his frank, handsome, face—to the passionate, 
beautiful, girl—and because of her to this man, obviously 
her lover.” 

“Why, Doctor Chester, I had no idea you. were 60 
romantic.” Curtius Hassell spoke for the first time. 

“Ah, have you known me so long and not realised that 
I pride myself most in my humanity, Curtius? ” 

“Well, I must fly,” Lisa said, ‘‘or I shall be late for 
dinner. We are late, I fancy, as it is. And dad, darling, 
forgive me mentioning it, but you do look rather like a 
gipsy yourself!” 

The Dean laughed and looked down at his hands. 

“So 1 do,” he cried, then he called after Lisa as she 
ran up the stairs; ‘by the way—why did you go over 
to Melville Towers—wasn't it a little unexpected, this 
visit?” . 

“Tt was, rather,” the girl answered with a laugh. “I 
think it was an invitation, or something. An old friend 
of mother’s was here to-day, and she has been inviting 
some friends to me:t him. She will tell you all about it.” 

“ART” that was a!l the Dean said, but he wondered a 
little as he went to dress, Cara had told him nothing of 
expecting an old friend. : 

Curtius Hassell, left alone in the hall, flung himself 
down with a wearied gesture in one of the deep chairs 
in which the place abounded. He was weary in mind 
and body, and he longed for the rest that seemed further 
off than ever. 

A sudden, unusual sound rovsed him. _A_ pattering 
noise, such as heavily water-logged boots might make on 
a tessellated pavement, 

“Hassell!” A sudden hoarse whisver of his name. 

He turned abruptly, and at the sight behind him hs 
started to his feet with a cry. ‘‘Good heavens, Walton! 
What on earth has hagpened ¢ ” 

The dishevelled, hatless, and coatless man who stood, 
dripping water from his saturated clothing cn to the floor 
of the hall, tried to speak, but his teeth chattered so that 
his words were hardly audible. 

‘‘T don’t know,” Hassell thought he heard him say, 
“But everything's the matter—murder . . . cou- 
6piracy :- 


Ir is good that a man should have some interest in 
life apart and distinct from his particular everyday 
calling ; it indicates a healthy and well-ba!anced mind, 
and certainly tends to make him a better and more 
useful member of the community than might otherwise 
be the case. 

Cricketers generally are usually too busy playing 
their favourite game during the four months of summer 
to devote much time to anything e'se, but it must 
not be supposed on that account that cricket is their 
be-all and end-all. On the contrary, nearly every 
first-class player is an enthusiast on some other sub- 
ject, whether it be the bowls so beloved by “W. G.,” 
or the billiards in which Major Poore 60 delights and 
is such an expert. 

Politics, for instance, 


have at least two ardent f.1- 
loners in the Hon. F. 8. Jackson and Arnold, the 
English International and Worcestershire a'l- 
rounder, while Lord Da!meny, who captained the 
Surrey eleven last season, is, of course, a member of 
Parliament. 

Both Jackson and Arnold are staunch Conservatives, 
and the last named distinguished himself at the recent 
Worcester byeelection by driving a gaily bedecked 
donkey cart round the town and giving would-be voters 
a “lift” to the polling stations. 

Cricket and music do not, on the surface, scem 
to have any connecting link, but it is nevertheless a 
fact that many well-known cricketers take a keen 
delight and intelligent interest in music, either vocal 
or instrumental. 

HUNTER CAN DANCE A BREAK-DOWN. 

N. A. Knox, the Surrey fast bowler, is taking up 
singing as a serious profession, and his club-mate, 
Holland, is a well-known and popular vocalist in the 
bills of suburban music-halls. 

K. L. Hutchings and Huish, the Kent wicket-keeper, 
are two names at random of other cricketers who 
often uplift their voices in amateur circles. 

Of “players who play,” Killick is a skilful accom- 
panist, and George Gunn can also “tickle the ivovics” 
in no mean manner. Another first-class cricketer who 
has something of an ear for music is David Hunter, 
whose undoubted ability as a clog-dancer might easily 
have got him on the stage had not cricket claimed 
him first. 

Hunter's captain, Lord Hawke, is also fond of music, 
and he has one famous song which he trots out on 
very extra special occasions ; but, apart from cricket, 
his great pleasure in life is big-game shooting. Two 
winters ago he was in the Rockies with a party of 
sportsmen, which included President Roosevelt. 

Lilley, the famous wicket-keeper, is also a keen 
big-game shot, a form of sport to which “Ranji” first 
introduced him. Mention of “Ranji” reminds one 
that H.H. the Jam Sahib is a most enthusiastic 
fisherman, and that he is almost as deft at casting 
a fly as he is at gliding a ball on the middle stump 
to the fine leg boundary. His private secretary. the 
famous old Harrovian, A. C. MacLaren, has tried his 
hand at shooting in the Indian jungle, but it may 
safely be said that the ex-Lancashire captain is a 
far more able judge of the merits of motor-cars and 
greyhounds than he is a stalker of wild animals. 

BELDAM TAKES SNAP-SHOTS. 

C. B. Fry is such an exceedingly well-educated and 
well-read man, and has dabbled in almost everything, 
from dynamics to diabolo, that it would be far casier 
to say what he doesn’t take an interest. in than what 
he does. However, it may not be generally known that 
since he gave up strenuous football he has become 
an enthusiastic rider to hounds, a winter excitement 
for which A. H. Hornby has a great passion. 

Apropos of well-educated and wel -read cricketers, 
Albert Edward Knight, of Leicestershire, and Alan 
Marshal, the Australian and Surrey player, are per 
haps the two most notable instances of such in the 

rofessional ranks. The former, if one may judge from 

is writings, is seemingly as well acquainted with the 
English classics as most intelligent men are with the 
ee news of the day, and Marshal is a really clever 

Jack and white artist, as well as a journalist with @ 
happy, pleasing style. 

Photography is a very common and easily under- 
standable hobby with cricketers, but, so far, at any 
rate, not one can compare with G. W. Beldam, of 
Middlesex, for real mastery over the art. Mr. Bel- 
dam's wonderful “snaps” must be almost world-famous 
by now, and they have certainly added vastly to our 
knowledge of the finer and previcus!y hidden points 
of cricket and other games. 

“Plum” Warner is such a keen cricketer —perhaps 
the keenest living at the moment—and such a veritable 
“Whitaker” on everything connected with the pastime, 
that very little is known of his other interests. He is, 
however, a close follower of local affairs in the little 
Kentish town where he now resides, and more unlikely 
things may happen than Mr. Warner becoming & 
mayor some day. 


(Another instalment next week.) 
c+ _- 


Baroer: ‘‘ Hair’s going grey, sir.” 
Little Binks: Expect it is. Haven’t you nearly 
finished ? ”” 
+ 


Littte Water was eating lunch when he gave his 
arm a sudden shove, and splash! down went his glass 


“T knew you were going to spill that,” said mamma, 
angrily. 
“Well, if you knew,” queried Walter, “why didn’t 
you tell me?” 
— i 5 


BOMBARDING BRITISH PORTS. 
Tue unsuccessful torpedo-boat attack on Sheerness 
during the recent naval mancuvres, recalls the similar 
one which was made upon Liverpool some years back. 

This latter, however, was a complete success. The 
boats comprising the hostile flotilla passed up the 
Mersey, disguised as harmless colliers, and nobody, 
least of all the commanders of the forts and batteries 
at the mouth of the river, suspected their real character 
until it was too: late. 

It is not often, though, that these venomous little 
craft are able to slip unobserved into one of our 
harbours. Portsmouth, for instance, has been attacked 
after this fashion fully a dozen times, but has never 
found any difficulty in locating and sinking— 
theoretically, of course—the unwelcome intruders. 
Once, too, the defenders of the harbour used torpedoes 
themselves, with what would have been, in real war- 
fare, deadly effect. 

On the other hand, it is somewhat disquieting to 
reflect how easily the bigger ironclads have on occasion 
“bombarded” our coast towns. Wick, for instance, was 
at the mercy of a “hostile” cruiser for some hours the 
other day, when armed “invaders” landed and seized 
the custom-house. 

The most striking object-lesson, however, of what 
we might be made to suffer in case of a naval war, 
was afforded us during 1889, when, in the space of 
a single week, Dublin, Belfast, and Waterford were 
captured by Admiral Tryon, while Admiral Baird 
swooped down upon Edinburgh, and took it, after- 
wards bombarding Aberdeen, Sunderland, and several 
other northern ports. 


Be the Gay weary or never so wet, RHYME-STICKS will make you your troubles forget 
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TO PREVENT BACKACHE & KIDNEY DISORDERS 


The Worst of all Diseases 


Kidney trouble is a sneaking disease, it gives no warning 
of its development. 

No man can tell when it starts, and only death can put 
an end to its awful work. 

Some quack nostrums claim to be able to cure kidney 
diszases, suc as diabetes and Bright’s, but this is sheer 
humbug. 

We are not concernel in curing Bright's, but we are 
concerned in preventing it. 

If you have a touch of Backache, see to it at once, your 
kidneys require flushing. 

Stand not on ceremony ; fill up the attached coupon, send 
it to us, and by return you will receive the remedy entirely 
free of charge. 

You naturally ask, why are we so anxious to give it 
away? The answer is, because wo know from experience 
that “try before you buy” is a good motto. 

Kutnow’s Powder has made its name by merit, and no 
man who has tried it can say anything against it. 

If you observe a sediment in the urine you may rest 
assured that the kidneys require cleansing, and nothing in 
the world will do it so well as Kutnow’s Powder. 

Our proposal is fair and reasonable, there is a ring of 
common sense about it. We shall be glad if you will put 
it to the test, it will cost nothing. You have only to 
ask and the remedy is yours, free of charge; if you like it, 
Bay 50. 


SEND FOR IT AT ONCE 


Kutnow’s Powder is good for headache, biliousness, 
indigestion, sluggish liver, and kidney troubles, 
and the best remedv in the world for Constipation. 


SAC-SIMMUE OF 
SPTLE SAMPLE 


TRIAL SAMPLE 
oP 


KUTNOW’S 


Improved Effervescent Carisbad 


POWDER. 


4S. KUTNOW & C? LY, 41,Farringdon R¢ 
‘i London, e.c. 


To obtain Kutnow's Powder Free of Charge 


SIGN THIS FORM 
MAGLCES. . .cisscisscorccosssesvasers 
P.W., 13/8/08. Fill in and send this Form at 


once to S. KUTNOW & Co. Lp., 
41 Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 


Doctor’s Advice to a Nurse 


“2 Porcy Koad, Wrexham. 
“Sirs,—Some five yeara ago I had an acuto attack of 
nephritis (inflammation of the kidney), and my doctor 
advised Harrogate waters. After trying them for some 
t'me with very little result, the doctor suggested giving 
Kutnow's Powder a trial, with such excellent result that in 
a short time I felt very much better. I continued taking 
it regularly every other day for two years, anJ consider it 
worked an entire cure. I think the wonderful good done 
in such cases should be widely known for the benefit of 

other sufferers.— Yours sincerely, 
“MARGARET CROSS (Nurse).” 


How to Guard against Fraud 


The Genuine and original Kutnow’s Powder can be had 
of all conscientious Chemists at 2s. 9d. per bottle, or 
direct from Kutnow’s London Offices for 3s. post-paid in the 
United Kingdom. See that the fac-simile signature, 
S. Kutnow & Co. Ld.,” and the registered trado mark, 


<Hirschensprung, or Deer Leap, ’ arc on the carton and 


bottle. This is how to avoid fraud and 


How to get Genuine Kutnow’s Powder 


TAKE KUTNOW’S POWDER, FREE OF CHARGE! 


For a Free Sample write to S. KUTNOW & CO. LTD., 41 Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 


For Linen. For Laces. 
For the Laundry. 

For Cleaning 
Everything. 


For Everybody’s 
Cleaning. 


For Washing up the Dishes. 


FP Spe re an % 


Going Shopping ? 


Well—Hudson’s Soap won’t take up much 
room in your basket, but it will save lots 
of work in the home. 


HUDSON’S 


SOAP. 


vor Cleaning down the Flome. 


a 
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SOME DAINTY DISHES. | 


To Use Up Cold Pork . 

Cut it into neat slices, sprinkle it with 
pepper and sult, fry on both sides, and serve 
with apple sauce. 


Dutch Pucdinsg. 

Put three ounces of rice in a i with 
a pint of milk. Let it cook slowly till all the 
milk is absorbed. Stone and chop quarter of 
a ponnd of raisins, chop one ounce und a half 
of mixed peel, and two ounces of suet. Beat 
all these ingredients together, add an ounce of 
sugar, and mix with two well-beaten eggs. 
Pour into a buttered basin, and steam for an 
hour. Serve passed round with any eweet sauce. 


Banana Mould. 

Take a pint of milk, and with a small 
quautity of it muke an ounce of cornflour into 
a smooth paste. Boil the remainder, stirring 
in the cornflour, and continuing éo stir till the 
mixture is thick and smooth. Take it off the 
fire, and stir in a beaten egg and a teaspoonful 
of vanilla essence. Return to the fire fora 
few minutes, cut a banana in thin slices and 
lay in a wet mould, pour the cornflour over, 
and leave till cold. 


Baked Mackerel. 

This fish is generally one of the cheapest 
at this season. Take an even number of fish, 
g; lit them open, remove the backbones and 
hends. Place half the fish, skin side down- 
wads, on a greased tin dish. Scatter over 
some breadcrumbs, sweet herbs, pepper, and 
salt, Place another fish on the top of each, 
and sprinkle some breadcrumbs on the top. 
Bake in a quick oven, basting occasionally for 
a quarter of an hour. Arrange on a hot dish 
and serve. 


Puree of Peas 

Is a nice dish, and specially useful when 
the peas are too old for boiling. Boil a pint of 
peas with two or three lettuce leaves, two 
spinach leaves, two spring onions, and a sprig 
of mint. When tender, pass all through a 
sieve. Melt an ounce of buttern a saucepan, 
add the purée and two or three spoonfuls of 
good gravy, if you have it, with pepper and salt 
to tuste. Stir over the fire till nice and thick, 
place in a hot dish, and garnish with sippets 
of fried bread. 


Haricot Beans and Bacon 

Make a good and nourishing dish in hot 
weather when meat is net acceptable. Wash 
and souk a pound of haricot beans overnight. 
Rinse them we'l, and put on to boil in cold 
water, with an onion and an ounce of dripping. 
Bo'l for an hour. Remove the onion, and 
drain the beans in a colander, and return 
them to a saucepan with an ounce of butter. 
Shuke them well,season with pepper and salt, 
and scatter chopped parsley over. Heap them 
ina dish, with rashers of nicely fried bacon 
round. e 


Savoury Sheep's Liver 

Is a very good dish, and as it is one that 
needs little looking after when cooking, it 
should be appreciated by the busy housewife. 
Have about three-quarters of a pound of sheep’s 
liver, wash, dry, and cut it in thin slices. 
Grease a baking-dish or tin and lay in the 
slices of liver with a thin rasber of bacon on 
enc. Sprinkle thickly with breadcrumbs, 
seasoned with herbs, pepper, and salt. Pour 
round about a breakfastcupful of thick stock. 
Tie over with greased Bape and bake in a 
slow oven for an hour. Take up the pieces of 
liver, put on a dish, stir the gravy while it 
boils up, add a little Worcestershire sauce to 
flavour, pour round the meat, and serve. 


George’s Cake. | 
Mix one bag eee of baking powder with 
three-quarters of a pound of dried and sifted 
flour and a pinch of sait, cream, two ounces of 
lard, and two ounces of butter with six ounces 
of caster sugar. Beat three eggs, yolks and 
whites sepurately ; add the yolks to the butter 
and sugar, then stir in the flour, to which bas 
been added six ounces of currants, and six 
ounces of stoned raisins. Beat all together, 
and then stir in the whites of egg. For 
flavouring. add a teaspoonful each of 
ground ginger and cinnamon. Put in a 
tin, and bake for an hour and a half, 
or longer if necessary. I think this must be the 
receipt you need. I have given it before, and 
it is always 80 much Jiked that I bave no 
hesitation in repeating it. (Reply to Marre, 
Beckenbam.) 


Napoleon made Kings 


three inches off one end and one side and re-hem them. This process will 
change the places of the folds, and will add new life to the cloth. 
Serviettes and towels should be treated in the same way. 


polished knitting needle is dipped into a deep vessel of milk and 
immediately withdrawn in an upright position. If the sample is pure 
some of the fluid will hang to the needie, but if water has been added to 
the milk, even in small proportion, the fluid will not adhere to the needle. 


stand side by side with someone and then mark the difference between that 
person's co!ouring, as it is naturally, and as the mirror makes it appear. 


greenish tinge over its reflection, thereby detracting from the height of 
colour. Cheeks may look pale in the mirror and be, in reality, of a pretty 
colour, while the glossiness of the hair is always of a greater degree than 
the untruthful mirror would have one believe. 
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A LITTLE FRENCH FROCK. 

Tas dress, for a child of two to four, is 
exceedingly novel, a fact not pare patent 
at first glance. It has been designed 
especially with a view to using flounce 
embroidery and, as a consequence, it is cut 
with a front—in the centre of which a seam 
must be avoided—a sidepiece and a back. 

_ A short length of naingook will also be 
needed to line the bodice and sleeves of this 
frock (No. 17704); for the skirt is 
transparent and merely shows beneath it 
an amplitude of frilled petticoat. 

You must not fail to notice the way in 
which the sash of soft satin ribbon is slipped 
beneath the box-pleats in front, nor how the 
end is looped and finished with a fanc 
buckle. Those of my readers blessed wit 
clever fingers might well make this buckle 
themselves either from a piece of choice 
embroidery or by embroidering it at home 
ere the material is mounted over buckram. 

Nowadays I often notice lace and 
embroidery mingled on the same dress, but 
if you use lace insertion here, you must be 
sure and procure a heavy make; otherwise 
it will took flimsy by contrast. 

Any two-yard remnant of forty-two inch 
goods will suffice for this little dress. 


lOO 


TO RENOVATE THE TABLE-CLOTH. 
WHEN table-cloths are beginning to wear out in the folds, cut two or 


No. 17704. Paper Pattern, 63d. 
poat free, from Pattern Uopart- 
ment, Pearson's luildirgs, 
Henrietta St., London, W.0. 


HOW MILK MAY BE TESTED. 
Here is a test for watered milk, which is simplicity itself. A well- 


MIRRORS CAN BE UNTRUTHFUL. 
Tue only way to appreciate how untruthful one’s mirror may be is to 


There is a certain quality about even the best plate-glass that casts a 


TWO CLASSES OF WOMEN. 
A witty French author once divided women into two clusses, cats and 


dogs. It is the cat woman who is best liked of men; the pretty, playful 
creature who loves to be petted, who can frolic when she wishes, but who 
can and does scratch when she is ungently handled. 


The poor, faithful “ dog soul” has a touch of tbe craven about it which 


does not attract the masculine fancy. 
Man feels a sincere respect for what the English call “pluck,” and 


admires an antagonist who can hold her own. The independent woman 
who- lets him clearly understand that she can do without him usually 
possesses 2 much greater fascination for him than does she wbo shows him 
tLut his affection is absolutely necessary to her happiness. 


HAVE PLENTY OF FRESH AIR. 

Jusr a line in season about fresh air. In the summer time, if not indeed 
all the year round, the windows of the rooms we live in should be kept very 
wide open, and only closed to prevent the rain coming in. Don’t forget 
that it is when the window is only a wee bit open that what is called a 
draught pours in. The only danger from this is that it falls on one portion 
of tue body, cooling that to its detriment. 

The air blowing all over the body, or all around it as it does when we 
take a walk in the open air, is extremely beneficial. To have extra benefit 
from snch a walk the clothing should be light, and nothing should Le tight 
about it. = 

Concerning open windows in the bedroom, these should also be generously 
wide. Manage so that no direct dranght blows on the bed, while at the 
same time the air circulates freely all through the room. 
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All Cyclists should read... 
CYCLING NOTES 
by F. PERCY LOW, appearing in the London 


Daily Express 


every Saturday. 
The “Daily Express" is Londoa’s Great Halfpenny Morning 
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2 Newspaper, and is on Sale Everywhere, 
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HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


Cook Fish Well, 


For, if at all underdone, it is not only 


unpalatable, but unwholesome. 
Preserve Parsley for Winter 


By drying it in a cool oven, and then 


keeping it in air-tight tins or bottles. 
To Make Potatoes White 


They should lie (pared) in cold water for 


two or three hours previous to boiling. (Re 
to YounG CooE.) ae 


Frying Fish. 


I think the reason of your failure is that 


you do not dry the fish thoroughly before 
dipping it inegg. (Reply to Sea MatpeEn.) 


To Choose Lobsters. 


You are right. It is very necessary to 


choose fresh lobsters. Be careful to select 
those that have their tails curled up tightly to 
their bodies and you will be all right. (Reply 
to ANx10US HovsEWIFE.) 


Bathroom Steam. 


To prevent this, get a small piece of hose- 


pipe, say abont two feet, and fix this on the hot- 
water tap. As soon as the hot water covers 
the other end, the steam will cease to rise. 
This will make the bath-room atmosphere 
much more pleasant and will save the walls. 
(Thanks to E. W.) 


Insect Bites 


Are certainly very trying and difficult to 


prevent. Never wear openwork stockings, as 
the insects attack the feet through them in a 
most painful way. The constant use of a good 
carbolic toilet soap is fuund by some to be a 
preventive. Oil of cloves used on the clothes 
will often keep insects at bay, as all object 
to a strong scent. 
TRAVELLER.) 


Girls in the Holidays 


(Reply to Foreicn 


Would be far happier if each had allotied 


to her some household duty which could occupy 
her for an hour cr so every morning. Whers 
there are several girls—one might undertake 
the housekeeping, another the lamps, a third 
washing the breakfast things. 
things will tend to make a girl domesticated, 
and give her an opportunity of acquiring a 
knowledge which she cannot do in the rush of 
the term’s work. 


An Invalid’s Room 


These little 


Requires constantly cleaning, and yet 


many find the noise and dust of sweeping 
more than they can bear. Try this method: 
Intoa gallon of hot water, put a dessertspoonful 
of ammonia and a tablespoonful of turpentine, 
wring out acloth in this and wipe the carpet 
and boards all over with it. Rinse the cloth 
constantly, and change the water as it becomes 
dirty. Do this two or three times a week, for 
it makes the rooms sweet, and cleans the 


carpet without raising the dust. 


Blistered Feet 

Are a very common cause of complaint in 
the holiday season. First, prevent the blisters 
if yossible by rubbing the soles of the feet at 
night with methylated spirit, which will harden 
the skin. Before a long walk soap the soles of 
the feet, and if there are any durns in the sock 
or stocking put it on inside out as the uneven- 
nesa of a darn often causes trouble. If the 
blister has come, run a perfectly clean needle 
through it and gently squceze out the water. 
Tie over a rag lightly smeared with boracic 
ointment. 

To Brew Becr. 

To make fifteen gallons of ale, boil about 
twenty-one gallons of water, and when you 
can see your face in it put in one bushel 
of malt.” Let the infusion stand for about 
three hours, then draw off the water, and boil 
it slowly for rather over one hour and a 
quarter with one pound of good hops. When 
the beer has cooled to about eighty-five 
degrees, work it with yeast, and let it stand for 
two days. Place the beer in a barrel, but do 
not put the bung in till the beer has done 
working. A second lot of boiling water ma 
le added to the malt if you wish a secon 
quality of beer. Whis recipe was given to me 
by a village woman, cele- 
lrated for her excellent 
leer; and she explained 
thit sugar was un- 
necessary in the process. 

(Reply to J. SMITH.) 
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This power of rapidly building 
up strength after illness ig due to 
the fine-quality Lofoten oil which is 
always selected for SCOTT’S Emul- 
sion, as well as to the unchallenged 
Scott process of manufacture, which 
makes the oil palatable and easily 
digested by the enfeebled system. 
SCOTT’S is the emulsion which 
never disappoints, because it 
at whatever time ot the year you 


are ill. Watch for Scott's ‘‘Fishe 
man” on the 


ingham, Newmarket, 
pet Deeember 15, 1907. 
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Midget, Ladies’ Size, 8; and others up to 81). Booklet free. ° 

For sale by lead 


he then began to gather strength 
and was able to resume his usual 
employment.” E. BEER 
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HAVE YOU A COLD? medals of 1908 Radge Whitworths, 
On Plastic Beauty 0. Bust DR. MACKENZIE'S Souuly. Packing and eanfagetress 
ian Alberta’s fast rising Capital, EDMONTON. IN 10 MINUTES. 


CATAREH CURB 
SMELLING BOTT LS, 
of ting or restoring the natu: Im 54 

jopmen: . INFLUENZA, NERVOUS 

rs he hg ary PE ADACHE, or HAY FRVER. In 


renowned 
REPORT OY alist on tho peeemalit Mlustrated booklet dealing with its History, One Kaputine cures in ten minutes the 


i = most violent Headache or N: 
d orportunities of great We want to prove this safe and reliuble 


medicine toevery sufferer,and inorder to 


curious et. manny relieves Bowrsisis in the Head, 100 R t 8 ow. do 80 will pond rou two ree sample doves 
Sentsealed free on application to: Chemists and Stores. Price Bas 98 Holborn Viséuet, E.C. . Kavutine Works, Wakefield: 
Mrs A.C. WEHNER, Byung Ters Cure Depot, Row fror eyes sold by, Chazmiate and Stores every- 
57, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, 'N.B. —Refuss Worthless Insttaione Faeketa of 18doses, 1/-. Samples 1d. 
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NEW ZEALAND 
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The Best Preventive. 


Federa! Steam Navigation Co., for ei seas, ache 
Ordinary medicines begin at the wrong end—only correct symptoms. 


rections and valuable information. 
failing edy y recommended. 


To THE GOLDEN REMEDY LABORATORY, 
Nitshi 


Reduced Fares 
People take headache powders for headaches, blood medicines tor the 
blood, and nerve remedies for nervousness, when they only need 


Beecham’s Pills 


to tone up the digestive organs, the liver and the kidneys, and so keep 
the whole system ina healthy condition. BEECHAM’S PILLS do more 
every year for the health, happiness, and success of the civilized world 
than is realized. They keep millions of men and women well, and enable 
them to do their part in the world’s work with healthy bodies and cheerful 
minds. Itisahalf-century old fact that Beecham’s Pills make you well and 


Keep You Well. 


Ch» LE OCD Law 
Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/1} (56 pills) & 2/9 (168 pills). 


ed, must take than £25 with them. 
Bomestic (Women) Servante wv ill be granted 
Teduccd rates su! to their t: 
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FLEAS BUGS FLIES 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 
Please Mentica 
‘‘Pearson’s Weekly.” 


FOR SEASIDE OR COUNTRY 


PEARSON’S LATEST Gd. NOVELS 


By the Best Authors. 


Baroness Orczy. H. Rider Haggard. 
THE CASE OF MISS ELLIOTT. CLEOPATRA. 
A volume of mystery stories by the author of “THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL.” A famous story of a famous woman by a famous author. It is written in the 


C. J. Cuteliffe Hyne. inimitable style of the author of ‘“‘ She.” 


THE TRIALS OF COMMANDER MCTURK. * %: Westcott 


A book by the author of “CAPTAIN KETTLE,” who has found a hero more ‘DAVID HARUM. 
urceful, if possible, than that delightful person. The book that has beaten the world’s record. It has attained a circulation of 
W. W. Jacobs over one million copies and is reported to have earned over £25,000 in royalties, 


THE SKIPPER’S WOOING. me See 
A volume by our leading humorist, It has probably caused more laughter THE INVISIBLE MAN. 
any other book of its kind. One of the most amazing stories ever presented to the novel reading public. It 
fchard Marsh. : revels in the weird, and the author of ‘“‘ The Time Machine ” is here at his best. 


THE BEETLE— Y . Fergus Hume. 
_ One of the weirdest stories ever ce lg heal AE before THE MYSTERY OF A HANSOM © AB. 


ing to bed. This clever mystery story has a world-wide reputation. Everyone should read it, 
- C. & R. Lefghton. Edna Lyall. 

eaichaka CONVICT 99. DOREEN: THE STORY OF A SINGER. 

_ rhe best novel of prison life ever published. While giving a faithful t A charming book f th “< ” i 
life in a convict prison, it holds the a breathless ili intereat fe its i, io please: v enna eee eee eres, Seema 


tarson’s 6d. Novels may be readily identified by their YELLOW COVERS with design in Red and Black, , 


A List containing 100 titles will be sent on application, 


Price 6d. each, of all Booksellers, or post free (Inland) 8d. each; three volumes for 1s. 10d., 
six for 3s. 6d., and twelve for 6s. 6d., from C. ARTHUR PEARSON, Ltd., 17 and 18 Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C. 


Concerning Short Stories. 
I seem to have accomplished the wonderful feat of 
pleasing everyone in the matter of the short, com- 
lete stories in our last few numbers, if the letters 
f have received count for the general opinion 
of P.W. readers. “We simply love short stories,’ 
writes a fair reader from Southend; “please put 
more of them into the paper,” and this is a fair 
sample of the feelings of most of my correspondents. 
Consequently, I shall certainly sce that P.W. has 
better short stories than any of its rivals. I have 
some wonderfully fine stories in hand, and clever 
brains will be working during the next fow weeks 
to supply you with some really good fiction. 


“* Pearson's” in Distant Lands. 

“gitrine in the doorway of my log cabin, reading an 
ancient copy of your weekly, I often envy you 
lucky beggars at home, seated in cool, shady English 
gardens with papers, tobacco, shops, railways, and 
all the benefits of civilisation at your beck and call.” 
So writes T. J. C. from the backwoods of America, 
and I often wonder how far from civilisation P.W. 
penetrates. Only this week the Editor of PEarsoy’s 
MacazineE showed me a letter from one of his readers 
who is stationed in the most easterly outpost of 
the Indian Empire. In this letter he says: “We 
are 390 odd miles by road from the Rangoon- 
Mandalay Railway, say, as far as from Kirfg’s Cross 
to Waverley Station, Edinburgh, and most of 
that over high mountain ranges, the highest pass, 
nearly 7,000 feet, being over the Salween-Mekong 
watershed. The entire journey is done in the saddle. 
Our nearest neighbours, with the exception of two 
Telegraph and Public Works officials, stationed 100 
miles away, are the officials in French Indo-China.” 
ion oe far-distant reader of Pearson's Weekly beat 
this 


Wo Said Coward ? 

“Ix reading my newspaper,” says H. C., “T some- 
times come across instances of men, who are unable 
to swim, looking on at drowning people without 
attempting to rescue them. They aro invariably 
called cowards by the Press. I should like to know 
your opinion on this subject. Is a man a coward 
merely because he sees the uselessness of sacrificing 
his own life for no purpose?” I should 
describe him as an eminently sensible person, H. C. 
For a man who can’t swim to jump into deep water 
after another is not heroism, but stupidity. On 
the other hand, one does occasionally come across 
cases of sheer cowardice, where two or three men 
who, by wading out and holding hands, might have 
effected a rescue, have made no attempt to do any- 
thing of the kind. Perhaps you have heard the 
story which a certain cynical old legal luminary 
used to relate concerning his Oxford days. He was 
on the river in a Canadian canoe, accompanied by 
a friend in another. The latter’s boat upset, and 
the occupant, who was unable to swim, made a 
frantic clutch at his companion’s canoe. “I was as 
near as a toucher over myself,” the narrator used to 
say, “but, thank goodness, I had enough presence of 
mind to rap his knuckles with the paddle, and he 
let go and was drowned.” This is what you might 
call carrying common-sense a little too far! 


Banana Skin Fiende, Beware. 
Tue competition, how to deal effectively with those 
-ople who throw banana skins on the pavement, 
fon been very popular with readers of P.IV., and 
1 have been both interested and much amused by 
the really original punishments which many would 
inflict. One contributor, for example, states his 
method in the novel form of a cookery recipe. 
“Take,” he says, “one large backyard, well Hasped 
with high walls all round, ten thousand banana 
skins, one banana skin fiend, and one fierce bull- 
doz. Place banana skins carefully and evenly over 
flags: Insert bulldog in one corner of yard. Drop 
fiend in at the other, and Icave till done!” Nor 
ate other proposals less amusing. Quite a number 
auzgest that the culprits should be compelled to 
feast on banana skins. Others propose the punish- 
nent thas befell the “Ancient Mariner,” only in- 
stead of a sacred sea-bird, the prisoncr would “have 
goisa over-epe bananas slung round his neck. 
Many, again, would make the banana skin fiend 
walk along inclines or up and down stairs that have 
boen carefully strewn with fruit skins; while one 
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competitor improves on this idea with the suggestion 

that the culprit “should be compelled to take daily 

exercise in a courtyard of polished glass wearing a 

pair of well-beeswaxed shoes.” Banana skin fiends 

would, therefore, be well-advised 
thoughtless practice before P.W. readers 

of them. . 

The twenty-five competitors to whom pencil-cascs 
have been awarded are: ; 

T. Wright, 40 Staplands Road, Broad Green, tives 
E. A. Eden, 71 Ferndale Road, Leytonstone; Mrs. v., te- 
man, 101 Horseley Fields, Wolverhampton ; J. Jones, “ Gras- 
mere,” Mill Road, Pontnewynydd, Pontypool; J. Laing, 114 
Commercial Street, Kirkcaldy; A. Harvey, “Troon, Cam- 
borne, Cornwall; W. M. Atkins, Frensham Vale, Farnham, 
Surrey; A. Sharp, 112 Henderson Street, Ki: Park, 
Glasgow; W. T. Patrick, 32 Victoria Park Avenue, ‘kstall, 
near Leeds; E. Rigg, The Grange Hotel, Grange-over-Sands ; 
Miss J. Knight, 62 Lisson Grove, Plymouth; E. H. A. Home, 
7 St. Bartholomew's Road, Reading, W ird, 95 Bellevue 
Road, Edinburgh; J. W. Johnson, 


to get rid of their 
get hold 


1 Milton Avenue, East 
Ham; T. Burns, 26 Catherine Street, Limerick; J. Henry, 
121 Sinclair Street, Langside, Glasgow; 8. M. Jones, 25 Gwyn- 
fryn Terrace, Pontycymmer, Garw Valley, 8. Wales; E. 
Howarth, 153 Park Crescent, Bolton Brow, Sowerby Bridge, 
Yorks; J. Smart, 14 Brougham Place, Edinburgh; C._E. 
Sewell, 64 Pembroke Road, Seven Kings; J. Moorhouse, Vic- 
toria Road, Earby, Lancs.; A. E. Wright, 112 Grandison Road, 
Battersea; Jessie Spiro, 20 Windsor Terrace, Portobello, 
Dublin; H. Percy, Corrigle Road, Levenshulme; G. 
David, 6 Claremont Crescent, Weston-super-mare. 


Those Hard-hearted Railways. 

A CORRESPONDENT, signing himeelf One THE SHOE 
Pincues, has a grievance. It is not a question of 
corns, as you might expect from his nom de plume ; 
it has to do with railways. ‘Why have the rail- 
way companies,” he demands, “fixed the time at 
twelve years of age when full fare must be paid for 
achild? It presses very hard on people with large 
families, especially at holiday times. Now that the 
school age is raised to fourteen years, I think that 
should be raised to fourteen also. The present 
arrangement must have been fixed when children 
could leave school at twelve, and begin to earn their 
own living. At twelve years of age now children 
are earning little or nothing, and costing more to 
their parents in clothes and food. I think it is 
very hard lines that parents should be required to 
pay as much in farcs for a non-earning child as 
they do for themselves.” From. the point 
of view of the over-burdened parent it certainly docs 
seem a little rough, but, after all, there are two 
sides to every question. The way the railway com- 
panies look at it is that it’s very generous and 
gracious of them to give any concession at all, and 
that, instead of asking for more, like Oliver Twist, 
the public should be consumed with a constant 
gratitude at being allowed to pay half-price for a 
child up to twelve. In any case, I don’t think it 
can press quite so hard on people as you suggest, 
O. T. S. P., for, however large a family may be, the 
number between twelve and fourteen must, in the 
nature of things, be fairly limited. 


Education and Happiness. 
“Ts it conducive to happiness,” inquires P. McD., 
“to have ideas beyond one’s station? I have noticed 
many a time amongst the working-class population 
that those who are well-read, and well-informed, 
and, generally speaking, better educated than the 
others are somehow less happy. Education seems to 
make them take life more seriously, and their 
pleasures and enjoyments become more restrained. 
Another cause of their unhappiness is that they 
consider themselves superior to the rest, and only 
mix amongst them when necessary. The upper- and 
middle-classes won't have anything to do with them 
—and so they are left out in the cold, as it were.” 
here is a good deal of truth in what 
you say, P. McD., but if a man has the sort of 
mind that desires to be better educated, he will be 
far more unhappy if he refuses to gratify it. By 
raising himself to a certain extent above his 
surroundings he will probably suffer from the dis- 
advantages you mention; but, on the other hand, 
he will derive no little compensation from the know- 
ledge and culture he acquires. It doesn’t follow 
that a man is less happy because he takes life more 
seriously. Your argument about his being left out 
in the cold is, to a certain extent, correct, but you 
must remember that he will probably be able to 
find friends amongst others like himself. After 
all, one can enjoy life without having an enormous 
acquaintance. 


Our Finest Prose. 

“A peRusaL of Cantrte’s letter which appeared in 
your paper,” writcs W. M. A., “and the contempla- 
tion of the admirable and trenchant Engiish in 
which it is couched, has aroused my curiosity as to 
who was the greatest exponent of English prose. I 
use the word ‘ was’ advisedly, for one seldom meets 
with much exquisite English in these days. Pos- 


on the matter. English literature is singularly 
rich in purists of style, instance Defoe, Bunyan, 
Addison, Swift, Sterne, Goldsmith, Johnson, 
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Boswell, Izaak Walton, Lamb, Borrow, Gibbon, 
Macaulay, Carlyle, Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray. 
To whom among them all belongs the distinction of 
having written the purest and most sonorcus 
English ?” —--———__lt would be quite impossible, 
W. M. A., to express anything more than one’s 
private opinion on the question, for the merit cf 
various writers is a subject on which critics will 
always differ. Personally, I think that for beauty 
of diction and richness of style there is no book 
in the English language that can possibly be 
classed with the authorised translation of the Bible. 
In purely original work I should certainly award 
first prize to the “Decline and F all of the Roman 
Empire.” From the first word to the last Gibbon’s 
masterpiece rolls on with a sustained magnificence 
worthy of the subject. 


Cake for the F.A.F. 

Amonost the many helpers of the Fresh Air Fund 
few are more enthusiastic than E. B., of Kingston, 
Hercfordshire. From year to year he kindly sends 
a gift of a hundredweight of cake for distribution 
amongst the children during their happy outings. 
This summer finds, as usual, that E. B. has not 
forgotten the F.A.F., and it gives me the greatest 

leasure to acknowledge his latest act of generosity. 
is thoughtful example is, indced, one well worthy 
of imitation. 


F.A.F. Special Days. 

Tue following special outings in connection with the 
Fresh Air Fund have been arranged: August 12th, 
oe Day; August 13th, “H.M.S. Blenheim” 

ay. 


F.A.F. Figures. 
Amount previously acknowledged, £2,472 6s. 


. O., 28. 6d.; Dudley and Dollie, 3s.; Miss E. I. Nash 
A. Robertson, £1; .; Bromsgrove Friends, 6s. 9; 
Anon., &.; Miss M. Chou 5s. 3d.; Sympathy, 33.; Mrs. C. J 
Kirby, £1 1s.; A. Y., 1s. 6d.; Yorkshire, 90.; For Four, 3s,; Aen. 
3s.; Edith and Luther, 7s. 6d.; A Friend, 19. 6d.; K. Louis 
worth, 1s. 6d.; Capt. D. S. Matthews, £8 28.; B. Thow, 9d.; 
Iloliday Maker, 2s. 6d.; og Firth Brothers, Shepley, £5 3s.. 
Moly, 9d.; Jewelry, ra’ H. W., £2; A. J., 108.; Anon., 10s. 
Moilie and Jack, £1; H. T. Warren, 11s.; Miss Smith, 3s.; Geoflres 
Ilunter, 23.; Mrs. F. Parker, 5s.; Mrs. Barrington, 1s. 6d.; Nins 
lowe, £3; Miss Lowe, 9d.; R. W Seago, 10s. 6U.; A Nurse, 1s. Gd. 
Holiday, 15s.; A Widow's Mite, 2s, 6d.; A Littlo Friend, 1s. éd., 
Anon., 13.; t. Haughton Watson, £1 18.; Rev. W. Jolly, 5¢.; 
Cypress, 98; Topsy, 1s. 6d.; M. W. 9d; A Mother, Is. d.: F. 
Leslie, 3¢.; Miss A. M. Swan, 4s.; R. Wathen, 53.; F. T. Bryan 
13.; B. and H., 53; Anon., 1s. 6d.; Mra, Nicholas, 10s.; A Ro:al 
Reader, 5s.; May and Willie Forge, 1s. 6d ; R. L. Smith, 2s. ul; 
EF. Walior, £1 1s.; Fir Villa Growler’s, Bloemfontein, £3; D. M.. 
os.; F. E.'G. and Ma, 2s. 6d.; For Four, 3s.; Miss Goodindge, 3s . 
Mrs. Shand, 72. 6d.; Mrs. zis gs Sty O. &., 23. 6d ; Bix Two- 
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nenn'uth of Cement, 29, 6d.; 1. 9d.; M. Hawks, 1s. 8d.; 
imerick, 6d.; K. Hawkins, $d; A. and N.'B., le. 6d.; M. Buzz. 
is; A. J. R, 10s. 6d.; Bolton, 28. 6d; A. ¥. Brampton, 10s.; 
E.'S. M., 10s.; Major C. R. Hoskyn, £2; L. FE. P., 3s.; Ginger, 
Calcutta, £2 2s.; Ozone, £1 1s.; A Lover of Children, la; C. EF. 
Tolcher, £1; Ln’ Nomine Christi, 1s. 6d.; J. R.. Sd.; M. R. M. 
and E. M. C., 1s. 6d; Capt. G. J. Gould, £5; Wee One, %1. 
Donald and Sydney, 23. 4d.; BR. G., 15.; Outcast, 1s. 6d.; W. Il. 
Waits, 10s.; E. O., 3. 34; Baroness O Nede Pallarid!, 5<.; 
W. D. P., 9d.; D. M. W., 9d.; K. M. 


. M. W., A F., 7s. 6d.; Rupert I... 
. P. Cumming. 8. Africa, £3 38; A. H.T.. 10s: 

Lover of Children, 3s.; E. Oakley, 43. 6d.; Deeply Interested, 
Qs. 3d.; Emigrant, 10s.; If. Meredith, 19. 2d; Miss K. Tow, 5s. 
T. B. HI. 6.; Trowbridge, 1s 6d; B. A. Q., 14.3 S. M. Singh, 
£2 10s.; P. Pain, £1 38; HH. Liewellyn, 78. 6d.; Miss Brod‘e, 5s.; 


68. éd.; Mra. J. 
A 


Anon., £1; Il. Dennis, 23.; B. Humphrey, £1; L. Sharp, 4s. 6d. 
Clare and Monica M., 103. 6d; A Lover of the Country, 9d.; 1. 
Trowbridge, 1s. 6d.; Anon., 2s. Od.; IL A., 2s.; J. EB. C., 1s Od. 


BE. P, 1s. 6d.; Suxpay Companion Reader, 9d.; 1.M.S. Blake, 


y. C. Chambers, 5s.; 
Marvats Friend, 2s. 6d.; Elsa, 49. 6d.; W. G. and S, P., 
H. M. C, 1s.; BE. H. C. T., 3s.; Anon., 3s. 6d.; Tobacco Mone), 
od.; Mrs. and Miss Lee, 12s8.; Olga Bullen, 3s.; Edithe, 1s. Gd. 
Robert, 1s 6d.; Edmund Schwerdt, 49. 6d.; A Country Girl, 38.; 
J. Pennycuick, 9d.; Anon., 2s. 6d.; Alice, 1s. 6d.; F. I. 

KE. 1., 9d.; H. Pechell, 1ss 6d.; Anon., 2s. 6d.; R. W. W., 2s. 6d. 
if. Plunkett, 2s. 3d.; Miss Wasscll, 1s. 6d.; Anon., 103.; 
Rides, 23. 3d; Holsworthy, 108.; H. and R. Baker, 3a; 3 
Ratcliffe, 48.; L. W., 1s._6d.; Stanley, Harold, and Gertie, 2: . 
M. 1. S., Xt; Evelyn, 3:.; L. G., 1s. 61.; W. A. M., 38.;.J. R. McF.. 
£1; Mrs. and Miss Bond, 12s.; Bowler, 5s.; Anon., 1s.; Two Friends, 


- 

Cotiectep: Miss A. Almond, £2: J. Morris, £1 7s. 6d.; Army 
Ordnance Corps, Cairo, £1 0s. 6d.; Fmployces of Messrs. Kodak, pet 
Miss Daley, £3 lls.; Mrs. Riches, 9s.; D. Cairne, 4s.; A. Rel! 
23. 6d.; O. G. M. Denson, 7s. 6d.; Proceeds of Sma‘] Sale of Work. 
per Mrs. K. Varry, £5 5s.; H. H. Whitear, 7s. 04d; M.S. ©. 
e'c., per A. Greaves, 98. 5d.; C. 
RGA, Cébraltar, per J. 

Sunday offertory, £2 23.; 


a, Orridge, £1 13s.; 55th Coy. 
Cahill, £1 38. 6d.: P. WS. Chane’, 
Black Torrington, 103. 6d.; 4th B. Rifle 
Iide., Malta, 8s.; Roy Herbert, 6s.: Miss Gladvs Warng. £6 2 
Cimiz Jonas, 7s. 2d.; A. M Boys, 6s; II.M.S. Doris, per G. Eves 
16s. 64.; Dairy Honses School, 10°. 6d ; Grantown-on-Spev, VF Cs 
School, 103..0 W. EB. K. Yerk, 1s. 6d.; 7 Mess, Fort Bleck hon-« 
os. G.; A few of Dickeson’s Staff, 10+; Miss G. Ewell £2: Miss 
Rayweod and Miss Buck's pupils, £1 17s. 6d.; v. Edwardes 
103. 6d.; Band J6th Tancers, per Levy, 88. 60.; Ta:lpole 
Employees of FE. Tochford, 108; Sponden House Boys, 65. TMs 
Agamemnon, 3s. 11d.: James James, 7s 3d.; Northficldr Ayr, 4 
Garrison School, York, 7s. 6d ; Indoor Staff at Stanmer Park, £1 
Accountant’ Office, Darlington, per W. Il., 11s.; The Maes, 3: . 
Miss V. Exclhy, 7s. 


Grand (Pearson’s Weelly) Total, £2,595 11s. 51d. 


There are no expenses of manavement for the Fresh Air Fund. 
Every penny subscribe: gocs to the children in food or fare. Ail 
expenses are borne by the promoters. Mesers. C. Arthur Pearson 
Tiimited, the Daily Express, Limited, the Standard Newspapers 
Limited, and the Raveed School Union. There is na distieiae 
of clase cr erced, Ninepence pays for a day's bapniness for 9 
Child: £3 2s. pays for a complete party of 200 with the necissary 
aitendan's, Subser'ptons shovld he addreseed ta the Ton. Seere- 
tary, F.A.P.. Pearson's Weekly, Tlenrictta Street. faindon, WC. 
Collecting for:as may be 


Printed by TOVAce Cox, Bream'’s Bufldincs, ¥.C., and Publtehed 0. ARTHCE 
PEARSON, LTD.,at Poareon’s Weekly Buildings, Henrietta Street, London, W.+. 
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Fifty Years 
a Fighter. 


By JEM ‘MACE, The Last 
British Champion Pugilist. 


Price 6d., or post free for 
8d. from 18 Henrietta St. 


London, W.C. 


Ye 


Seventy Years 
a Showman. 


By “LORD” GEORGE SANGER. 


Price 6d., or post free for 
8d. from 18 Henrietta St., 
London, W.C. 


"X\ OUGHT TO 7 
BUY. 
| * 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


How to 
Take and Fake 
Photographs. 


Price 1s., or post free for 
1s. 2d. from 18 Henrietta 
_St., London, W.C. 


The Case of | 
Miss _ Elliott. 


By BARONESS ORCZY. 
Author of “The Scarlet 
Pimpernel.” .... 


Price 6d., or 8d. post free 
from 18 Henrietta St. 
London, W.C. 


What They Thought of Rhyme-Sticks. 


WM. SHAKESPEARE. 

What would our great poets think of Rhyme-Sticks is a 
question that has been freely asked. The best answer to 
this question is to turn to the works of our literary geniuses, 
and from the remarks that they frequently made we will 
find that, it is quite clear that they held Rhyme-Sticks in 
highest esteem, Shakespeare says: 

“ Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes shall outlive this powerful rhyme.” 
What better testimonial to Rhy¥me-Sticks could one desire 
than that? But 
JOHN MILTON 
is much more direct in his references to the greatest 
laughter-producing puzzle of the age. In one place he 
actually writes : 
“ With thee conversin: J ‘orget all time, 
All seasons and their. ange.” 

of course, by “conversing” it is obvious that Milton means 
“twiddling,” which to a gentleman of his austere nature 
would have been too frivolous a word to use. However, 
there can be no doubt about his meaning when at another 
time he talks of: 


“ Untwisting all the chains that tie 


The hidden soul of harmony.” % 


But to turn from Puritan to Cavalier, we find worthy 


. SAMUEL BUTLER 
telling us that he 
“ Cheered up himself with ends of verse.” 
'f ends of verse, that is to say, Rhyme-Sticks, could cheer 
up old Samuel they can cheer up you. A similar thought 
seems to have been in the mind of 


«SOHN DRYDEN. 
1 his opinion the man who is an expert with Rhyme-Sticks 
3 one to be envied. Thus he sings: 


“ Happy who in his verse can gently steer 
From grave to light, from pleasant to severe.” 


Sut there are people who criticise everything. Some of these 
“ave dared to say that Rhyme-Sticks are too mechanical. But 


WILLIAM COWPER 
-\ not to be found amongst these critics. The sentiment 
‘9 stands by is: 

“ There is a ple: in ti 
: Which onle posts knows” —— 
‘wper believed in twiddling for twiddling’s sake, but all 
'.@ same, had his Bhy mie Sti verse received a prize, he 
‘auld have been the last to say that it did not enhance the 
i stimo. But what have the critics to say to 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 
Not only does he wipe the floor with them, so to speak, but 
confirms the tradition that associates the name of 
Shakespeare with Rhyme-Sticks, Thus he writes: 
“Scorn not the sonnet. Critic you have frowned 
Mindless of its jest honours ; with this key 
Shakespeare unlocked his heart |” 
After that there is nothing for it but to get Rhyme-Sticks 
atonce. Who knows but that they may unlock your heart, 
too, and that you yet may rival Shakespeare ! 
Amongst the senders of the best 


£100 IN PRIZES Rhyme-Stick verses received on or 


before September 30th, we guarantee to divide a sum of not fess 
than f100. It may possibly be much more. To take part in this 
competition arrange the Rhyme-Sticks until you have constructed 
the it possible verse you can think of, copy it on to the form 
contained in tre box, and send it Inat once. Should you decide to 


make anuther attempt you may use the form below, under the 
conditions you will findin the box. 


P.W. COUPON. 


RHYME-STICKS COMPETITION 
CLOSING DATE :—September 30th, 1908. 


Pocenecnsccececces senneecescocceseseccescccecces ces eoscos ees cessessesece ses 


teccec ces ccccccccccccsescccccs Por ecnccccccces vocesecescescecoeccesescces eee 


woecccccoscccoccsosocsccoscs Poccecccccccccocce eececcerccceccces sees 


Prrrrrrrrrrrerr itr irr es 


sere tree 


nec cccccccee ccense cecenececacavecnccsacesesesen rer eeeieereeeusesasreneeeese 


wee mere: 


In entering for this Comp:titicn I agree to : 
abide by and accept the decision of the Editor. 


Name o cecceccccccccccccscccccesscececc ccc cccoccsccecccccccccccccceete..s 
Address 00000 006 402 080 090 000 000 000008000 008 009008 200 8OSO0SHS8 000008 4... 


000 008 000000000 eseccsccecsscnceeraneses ccc cee ses sss tee seeeccscesetees soee.s: 


| 

| COMING HOLIDAYS, 1908. AUGUST. | SEPTEMBER. 

» a 2 16-39 sc) O18 20:87 

(mas 14 21 28; 

i Day December 26. T and ao lt 1 bi tag | 
; W $ 12192 W 8 9 16 33 30 

j( lag Day . December 26.) % $133} |e $101y x 

| S18 15 32 39 S 512 19 36 


OCTOBER. | NOVEMBER. | DECEMBER. | 


Usht'ng Up Timo 
for this Weck, 


4 18 as | t 815 22 29 | 619 292) | Aug. 7 8.37 

i 2 mums 9 16 23 30) M Q1g ct asi » 8 8.35 
1g 20 37 | T 3 10 87 24 T 1 8is2a%} 4 9 8.35 

’ 14 31 38 |W 4 11 18 35 Wa 9 15 23 32 | 1» 10 « 84 
18 § aa39|T § 12 19 26 T 3 10 07 24 38 oo 38 » 8.32 
291 a3 30 | F 6 13 20 27 F 411 18 ag ow %2 . 831 
310 17.2438 {S 7 1421 a8) of S § 12 19 26 oo 83 » 8.29 
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Heart 
Throbs. 


The Best Thoughts 
of the Best Writers. 


Price 6d., or 8d. post free 
from 


18 Henrietta St, 
London, W.C. 
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Swimming. 


By MONTAGUE HOLBEIN, 


The Famous Channel 
Swimmer. . é 


Price 1s., or post free for 
Is. 2d. from 18 Henrietta 
St., London, W.C. 


tw This Insurance Scheme covers any 


person travelling as a passenger in 


any part of Great Britain or Ireland, 


NEARLY £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 


We pay any number of claims in respect of 
each accident—not the first claim only. 


£2,000 RAILWAY 
£100 INSURANCE. 
497 Claims already paid, including three of 
This Insurance holds good for any number of claims 
of £2,000 each—not for one only. £2,000 specially 
Corporation, LiaitEn, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.0., 
to whom notices of claim, under the following conditions, must be 
wi'l be paid by the above Corporation to the legal 
ED 000 representative of any person killed by an acci- 
9 train in which the deceascd was travelling as a 
passenger (including post-office servants in railway sorting vans), 
tthe Insusance Coupon on this page, or the paper in which it is, 
with his, or her. usual signature. written iu ink or pencil, on the 
ace of abode, so long as the coupon is signed. 
. PROVIDED ALSO, that'the said sum shall be paid to the legal 
such accident within three calendar months thereafter, and that 
notice of the accident be given within three days of its occurrence. 
Pearcon’s Weekly on him, or her, at the time of being 
Killed by a railway accident in the United Kingdom, 
she may he trureclung as a passenaer, the nextof-kin of the 
uscetsed will receive the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, 


£100 CYCLING 
£2,000 and one of £1,000. 
guaranteed by Tne OcraNn ACCIDENT AND GUARANTER 
sent within seven days to the above address. 
dent in Great Britain or Ireland to the passenger 
and who, at the time of such accident, had in his. or her, possession, 
space provided at the foot. This papcr may be left at his, or her, 
representative of such person injured, should death resalt from 
In the event of a person having the current number of 
& 100 
although not by an acetdent to any train in which he or 
ahstier the coupon be signed or net, provided notice in every case 


te given to Tae Ocean Accipenr oxo GUARANTEs Corporation, Limitep, 
3° ta 44 Moorgate Street, London, EC., within seven days from the 
oveurrencs of the ace.dent. 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to whomsoever the Editor 
ef Pearsen’s Weekly may decide to be the Next-of-kin of any cyclist 
who meets bis death by accident while actually riding a cycle, 
Meg! that deceased at the time of such accident had in his, ot 
ier, possession the Lisntance Coupon on th's page, or the paper in 
which it is, with his, or ber. usual siynature, written in ink of 
pencil, on the space provided at the foot, and that death occurred 
within twenty-four bours thereafter, and that notice was given of 
such accident to the said Corporation at abovo address within three 
days of its occurrence. This paper may be ieft at his, or her, place 
of abode, so long as the coupon is signed 

The above conditinns are of the essence of the contract. 

This insurance hokts good for the current week of issue only. and 
entitles the holder to the beuefit of. and is subject to the conditions 
of, the ‘Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, 
Act,” 1890 Risks Nos. 2 and 3. 

The Porchase of this Publication ts admitted to be the payment 
of a Premium «neler Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of the Act can 
be even at the effice of this Journal, or of the said Corporation. 
‘oO nerson can recover on more then one Coupon: Insurance-Ticket 

t's paper in respect of the same risk. 

Awcribers Why Have dniy paid + twelve-month’ subscription 
PEARSO .'S WEEKLY in advance to thelr newsagent. or 

-he Publisher, nced rot, curing the perlod covarad by their 
iscription, sign the coupon, or carry the paper oOo. thoetr person. 

» crly neceasary to forward the nowsagent’s recaipt to the 


sinker of the parer, Renrietta Stroet. Londos, W.C.. and a 
». etificate will be sent in axckcuge 
SUB MALUerasserserserssssrnenersarse sen aareerssesieaneeesessacemrsesessiee: cscciectd 


Available iom 9 a. ‘9I$, 


vat 


» thursday, August O1y 
mdnight, Friday, August 14th, 1993 
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ood that keeps | 


the Blood Gool. 
ulants and generate heat. © When o 


Animal foods and fatty substances are strong stim 
as it were, “ between two fires,” the one inside and a blazing sun on ‘the outside, small w 
humanity is unhappy and uncomfortable. — . , 

In warm weather the dietary should be lighter. . 

A delicious warm weather breakfast,;made up of Grape-Nuts, fruit, lightly-boiled eggs a . . 
bit of toast, starts the day right, keeps the blood cool and body afd brain well nourished. 

Compare the cool, contented Grape-Nuts fed man with his meat fed neighbour ws « 
perspiting and miserable. | 

You don’t have to cook Grape-Nuts, for the reason that this food is cooked at the facto: 


This cooking is done on scientific principles, so that all the starches of the grat: 2 
all the good of the grains is left :». 


4 


rT r y FOOT RUT 


yo 


many hours. 
transformed. They are ready for immediate digestion and yet 


‘Grape-Nuts 


is the most famous food product in the world. a 
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“WASELINE’ | 
IN TUBES. 


For the little accidents and ailments that are bound to occur in every famfly, Vaseline 
mor the little socidents and aflments that ore fest and beat of household rewadion 
oxvacaline, tabes sre Farin colusaly fresheeatizely tree trom an “ind erax—0 
band has ever touched it before. = 


Six Useful Trial Samples, Post Free, 
ed, 


Sample Boxes contain Six Articles: 
1 Tube White “ Vaseline.” 1 Tin Pure ‘' Vaseline.” 
1 T be Oa; cry WV: Lim » co ” , 
3 Foo Somade Vaseline.” i Fie. Vasouse” Oampher tee 

Send Sixpence in Stamps (34. stamps preferred) to the 
CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO. 
. Proprietors of “ Vaseline,” 
48 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, B.A 
one will be forwarded post free. 


; = . ad 
A Summer Luxury, yy te® 
Cooling Delicious Refreshing! + % x J, iy > 
seine cert akcsd} Tey them togetor 1 Qe KY Be 


sy 


All Commun‘cations raspecting Advertisements should be sent to the Advertisement Department, “ PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Offices, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, 


